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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
exeacaticoeiets 
HE week has been crowded with events of the highest 
moment. On Monday Prince Ferdinand assembled 
his Ministers at Tirnovo, the ancient capital of Bulgaria, 
and at the church of the “Forty Martyrs” proclaimed 
the independence of Bulgaria and assumed the title 
of King or Czar. On Wednesday the Emperor Francis 
Joseph issued a Proclamation to the people of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina in effect annexing those provinces. ‘The 
operative words are: “ We extend the rights of our suzerainty 
to Bosnia and Herzegovina, and it ie our will that the order 
of succession of our House be applied to these lands also,”— 
aform of words which suggests Shakespeare's definition of 
larceny: “‘ Convey,’ the wise it call.” On the same day a 
tumultuary assembly of the inhabitants took place at Canea, 
in Crete, and the union of Crete and Greece was proclaimed 
amidst cheers and the discharge of firearms, the Greek flag 
being everywhere hoisted. On Wednesday also a Proclamation 
was issued in Servia protesting against the annexation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, and there were violent and foolish 
manifestations by the mob in Belgrade calling upon the 
Government to declare war on Austria-Hungary. The 
Prince of Montenegro, again on Wednesday, issued a Pro- 
clamation of protest, and declared that after such gross 
violations of the Treaty of Berlin, the provisions of that 
Treaty, and more especially Article XXIX., which restricts 
the freedom of Montenegro, could no longer be held binding on 
that State. Finally, there comes the rumour that trouble is 
brewing in Albania, and that the Albanians—a people never 
really conquered by the Turks, but who have enjoyed a kind 
of anarchic autonomy—have declared their independence. 
This news, however, requires confirmation. 

The manner in which not only the new Turkish Govern- 
ment, but the Turkish population generally, have received 
these reiterated blows has been quite admirable. Dignity of 
demeanour under disaster is no doubt natural to tbe Turk; 
but the world has witnessed not only dignity, but good sense 
and a power to appreciate the real significance of the situa- 
tion. Though the Young Turks feel very deeply the way in 
which Austria-Hungary and Bulgaria have pursued their 
selfish aims without a thought of the present difficulties of 
Turkey, and still more without regard for international 
faith and comity, they have kept their heads, and there has 
practically been no suggestion of an appeal toarms. Though 
we have not the slightest desire to condone or excuse the 
Powers concerned, the fact no doubt remains that little or no 
substantial injury has been done to the material interests of 








Turkey. No Turk ever contemplated the possibility of either 
Bulgaria proper or Eastern Rumelia being reunited with 
Turkey, or, again, of Turkey resuming possession either 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina or of Crete. To put it in another 
way, Turkey during the week has not lost a single taxable 
square mile of territory, or a single subject on whom she 
could rely to defend her rights or interests by service in 
her armies. 


It is part of the irony of the situation that Turkey has 
actually made, from the military point of view, a gain of 
territory. The Austrians have hurriedly evacuated the 
Sandjak of Novi Bazar, which hitherto bas been in the 
occupation of their troops, though the civil administration in 
that district has remained in the hands of the Turks. Turkey 
will now resume complete sovereign rights over this not 
inconsiderable piece of territory. Austria-Hungary has made 
a great deal of her self-sacrifice and of the good feeling shown 
towards Turkey by this act of renunciation. We trust, how- 

ever, that we shall not be thought cynical if we point out that it 
only requires a glance at the map to see that such evacuation 
was urgently demanded in the military interests of Austria. 
The Sandjak, which is about the size of Montenegro, lies, like 
the meat in a sandwich, between the bread of Servia and of 
Montenegro. The position, therefore, of Austrian garrisons 
in it could be made intolerable by the joint action of the two 
States in question, coupled with an insurrectionary movement 
in the province itself. Inu other words, Austria-Hungary 
evacuated, not because she would, but because her military 
advisers told her she must. 





We have dealt elsewhere with the proposals for a Con- 
ference, and will only say here that, on the whole, it seems 
probable that Turkey will agree to the suggestion. We 
cannot, of course, blind ourselves to the fact that such a Con- 
ference will be obliged to accept the position created by what 
has taken place in Bulgaria, in Bosnia-Herzegovina, and in 
Crete. At the sume time, we do not think it at all impossible 
that a Conference, if honestly conducted, might be able to 
help the new Turkish Government in its task of recon- 
structing the Turkish Empire on enlightened lines. If, how- 
ever, the Conference is to assemble, not with the idea of helping 
Turkey, but rather of finding compensation for those Powers 
who have not yet obtained anything in the scrimmage, then 
assuredly it will be better for Turkey to go on with ber ‘task 
of regeneration without any appeal to Europe. In any case, 
the duty of Britain is clear. We must do all we can to 
support the Turkish Government as long as that Government 
is inspired by the just and liberal sentiments upon which it 
has hitherto acted, and by the desire to respect all Treaty 
obligations. 


We cannot end our account of the events of the week 
without drawing attention to a very remarkable disclosure 
made in Wednesday's issue by the correspondent of the Times 
in Paris,—a correspondent, we may add, who both by the 
sanity of his judgment and by his power of obtaining sound 
and accurate information shows himself worthy of the highest 
traditions of the post he occupies. Count Khevenhiiller, the 
Austrian Ambassador in Paris, stated that at the Berlin Con- 
ference everybody knew that the occupation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina “was not temporary, but everlasting.” “I have 
received information from a trustworthy source,” states the 
Times correspondent, “according to which Count Kheven- 
hiiller is, to say the least, singularly ill informed.” When the 
Treaty of Berlin was being drawn up, the Turkish Pleni- 
potentiaries refused absolutely to accept the proposal for the 
Austrian occupation of the provinces without special and 
binding guarantees that it should be of a provisional 
character. 
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* A declaration to this effect was drawn up by the Turkish 
Plenipotentiaries and submitted to the Austrian Government. 
They refused to sign it, declaring that Austro-Hungarian 
public opinion. would be roused to violent indignation if tliey 
assented to any such declaration. Ultimately, however, the 
declaration was signed on condition that Turkey should not 
publish it. The Turkish representatives gave this under- 
standing, and the Porte has kept its promise to this day, “It 
was not through any official’ channel,” adds the Times corre- 
spondent, “that a copy of the document has come into my 
hands.” No denial that this statement represents the facts 
has been given, and we bave no doubt that it is true. More 
disingenuous conduct than that of Austria-Hungary it would 
be difficult to find in the whole tertuous course of European 

y. In face of such a record it will not be easy to 
talk of Oriental duplicity. 


The special correspondent of the Times at Tabriz draws in 
Wednesday's paper a gloomy picture of the situation. When 
business reopens, only ninety per cent. of the small traders 
will be able to meet their engagements. There is no 
security in the town, and all the foreign residents are 
conscious that their lives depend upon the goodwill and 
success of the Nationalists, The correspondent makes a 
serious charge against the Russian Consul. For many 
weeks he has suggested that this official has worked in the 
interests of reaction, and without loyalty to his colleagues. 
Now with more definiteness he declares that the Consul 
bas been deliberately carrying on negotiations with the 
Royalist troops without once consulting the Consular 
Corps. The correspondent proposes that the British Consul- 
General, who is at Lake Urumiah, should be recalled to 
Tabriz, where he is urgently wanted, now that the danger 
of Turkish complications on the frontier is past. As for the 
charges against the Russian Consul, we can only say that 
the Times correspondent is a trained and careful observer. 
It is one more instance of the intractability of Russian 
agents abroad. We do not believe the Russian Government 
has authorised bis acts, but we hope that it will be able to 
control him now that the mischief has been pointed out. 


The attitude of the British Government on the situa- 
tion in the Near East was defined by Sir Edward Grey 
in his speech at Wooler on Wednesday night. After 
commenting on the remarkable change which had come 
over the attitude of the people of this country towards 
the Turkish Government, the marvellous effect of the 
peacefal revolution in Macedonia and Armenia—an effect that 
would have been incredible if it had not occurred—and the 
profound impression created on all who had been brought in 
contact with the leaders of the revolution by their character 
and patriotism, Sir Edward Grey described the natural appre- 
hensions excited by the news of the action of Bulguria and 
Austria. He did not anticipate war. The material and 

ractical changes involved in this action were not great; but 
hey had been brought about in an abrupt and irregular manner. 
The proper attitude of Great Britain, as laid down by Sir 
Edward Grey, we have set forth in detail eleewhere. Shortly, 
it was that “ Great Britain could not recognise the result of 
such action till the other Powers, especially Turkey, had been 
consulted.” The British Government earnestly desired to see 
things so guided that the result of any changes might not be 
to discourage, but to support effectually the progress of the 
new Government in Turkey, and they would use their 
influence to that end. 


Mr. Asquith, speaking at Leven on Wednesday evening, 
laid down the same principles for British action in the Near 
East as Sir Edward Grey. Nothing could be recognised as 
valid that had not the consent of the Powers. Turning to 
domestic questions, Mr. Asquith answered Mr. Balfour's 
criticisms of old-age pensions and the Licensing Bill. The 
Government had been careful to pay off Debt and give 
substantial. relief to taxpayers before they had thought of 
embarking on any grand scheme of social reform.—But what 
js the use of relieving the taxpayer with one hand if you 
pile greater burdens on him with the other ?—Meanwhile the 
principle of old-age pensions had. been very carefully con- 
sidered, It was untrue to say that the measure was crude; 
the experiences of Denmark, New Zealand, and Germany bad 
all been studied. The reason why the Government had not 








| 
waited for the Report of the Commission was that in their 
view the claims of necessitous old age were perfectly separable 
from the other problems of industrial and social life. As for 
the Licensing Bill, Mr. Balfour bad confuted himself. yy, 
Bulfour now argued that a license had the character of rn 
indefeasible and permanent right of property; but in 1904 the 
burden of the loss through the extinction of licenses had been 
thrown neither on the State nor on the community, but on 
the license-holder himself. With most of Mr. Asquith’s 
response to Mr. Balfour's attack on the Licensing Bill wo 
heartily agree; but when be praises Liberal finance we can 
only point once more to the prospects,—a “ bespoke” deficit 
of many millions with a heavily fulling revenue. 


Mr. Balfour at Dumfries on Tuesday night abstained 
from all reference to foreign politics, but dealt exhaustively 
with the home policy of the present Administration, Mr. 
Lloyd George elearly desired a second elective Chamber, 
and it was absurd to suppose that such Chamber would be 
content to play second fiddle to the House of Commons, least 
of all with a Government like the present in power, Mr, 
Balfour ridiculed the evasive attitude of the Government ig 
regard to Home-rule, and condemned their reckless partisan- 
ship in the field of social reform. Their old-age pension 
scheme was a hasty and ill-considered plan for catching votes 
which not only imperilled the future of our national finance, 
but imperilled any rational, coherent, and comprehensive 
method of dealing with the vast question of pauperism. 
Turning to Fiscal Reform, Mr. Balfour professed bimsejf 
a profound believer in what it could do in the way of 
promoting the unity of the Empire, the stability of trade, and 
the growth of national industries. But he did not pretend 
that it could cure “the alternations of affluence and depres- 
sion, of feverish overproduction and melancholy underproduc- 
tion.” Finally, Mr. Balfour administered a well-deserved 
rebuke to the Chancellor of the Exchequer for holding up the 
rich to odium, constituting himself the judge of what he 
thinks to be honest industry, and, in short, proving false to 
his trust as guardian of the sources of all productive wealth 
in this country. Mr. Balfour has seldom spoken with greater 
vigour and lucidity, with the exception of his balancing 
reference to the Fiscal question. 


Mr. Lewis Harcourt, who addressed a meeting of his con- 
stituents yesterday week at Crawshawbooth, near Rawten- 
stall, strongly reprobated the naval scaremongering of a section 
of the Press. In order to avoid being organised as a great 
military nation with a people in arms, it was essential that 
our shores should be secure against invasion. That security 
we had got now, and we were determined to maintain 
it in the future. “So long as the world remained what it 
was, he would not offer to other nations the temptation which 
would be afforded by a defenceless England.” But, having 
said this, he denied that there was a shadow of founda- 
tion for those half-craven, half-Chauvinist alarms which 
had been turning the yellow Press white in a single night. 
Nothing but the “diseased imagination of inferior minds” 
could see in the German naval programme any overt menace 
to the peace of the world, and “there bad not been any period 
in the last ten or fifteen years in which our relations with 
Germany, commercial, colonial, political, and dynastic, bad 
been on a firmer and more friendly footing than they were 
to-day.” Mr. Harcourt’s remarks about the “ footpads of 
politics” and the “yapping of pariah curs,” who for selfish 
and unpatriotic ends desired to set nations at variance, go far 
to discount and stultify his excellent advice that we should 
keep our heads cool, our Fleet ready, and our tongues civil. 
Violent optimism is almost as dangerous as the “ blatant 
sensationalism ” he so bitterly condemns, 


The Manchester Guardian of Monday publishes the official 
Report on the flogging in Natal of Mabeketshiya, a cousin 
of Dinuzulu. Mabeketshiya was in prison at the end of 
December, 1907, awaiting his trial on a charge of sedition, 
He was therefore an innocent man by presumption. The 
charge against him was that he refused to perform the convict 
labour which the gaoler required of him, and ke was sentenced 
in consequence to twenty lashes. Englishmen in most parts 
of the Empire, we are sure, will read this Report with pain. It 
cannot be pretended that it was legal to exact convict labour 
of a man still presumably innocent, and to flog him when he 
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refused to do it. We are well aware of the difficulties and 
dangers of the white population in Natal, numbering about 
thousand persons, and surrounded by « hundred 
Asiatics and nearly a million natives. But it is 
impossible that acts like the flogging of Mabeketshiya should 
increase their security. We trust that the union of South 
Africa will before long make such incidents impossible. 


We note with regret the death of Sir George Livesey, one 
of the strongest and ablest figures in the industrial world. 
There never was a more striking example of the success of 
specialisation. Entering the South Metropolitan Gasworks, 
of which bis father was secretary, at the age of fourteen, and 
mastering every department of the business, he became a 
director when he was forty-eight, and was chairman from 
1885 to his death. A convinced individualist, with no belief 
in legislative interference, he was none the less inspired 
by a genuine concern for the good of the working men. 
His services are well summed up in a leading article 
in Monday's Daily Chronicle. He was the father of 
cheap gas, the founder of the sliding-scale under which 
the dividends of shareholders varied inversely with the 
price of gas, and he carried out what is probably the 
greatest experiment in co-partnership with conspicuous 
spocess, The staff of the South Metropolitan Gas Company 
bave “close on £400,000 invested in the company, and they 
have three representatives on the board of directors.” 


On Wednesday Sir Christopher Furness proposed to a 
Conference of Trade-Union representatives a scheme of 
co-partnership in his shipyards, He suggests that the 
workmen should have a special kind of share bearing 
interest at a fixed rate of 4 per cent., and should profit 
pro rata from the ordinary shares after the holders of these 
have been puid 5 per cent. The workmen would buy their 
shares by easy payments, 5 per cent. being deducted weekly 
from their wages. If a workman leaves, or is discharged, his 
investment would be transferred to the man who took his 
place at its current value. A “ Works Council” would be 
established, composed of representatives of the manage- 
ment and of the workmen and of the Trade-Union 
Officials, but it appears that this Council would not have 
uny power of decision in the management of the works. 
An essential condition of the scheme is that the workmen 
should forfeit their right to strike, and the managers theirs 
to lock out. An Arbitration Court would settle all disputes. 
The advantages to the employee are perhaps rather too much 
deferred to be very attractive to him, if we may judge from 
the habitual attitude of working men towards investments. 
But no answer is required till November 26th, so that there 
is time to think over the proposal. 





The first International Road Congress will meet in Paris 
on Monday. Although there have sometimes been informal 
international meetings of those interested in the making and 
maintenance of roads, this Congress will be the first meeting 
on a large scale. Some detuils of the agenda are given in the 
Times of Tuesday. Mr. Burns has sent a delegate from 
Great Britain, which, it is worth noticing, will be the only 
country represented at the Congress that has not got 
a regular Roads Department, As the writer in the 
Times points out, the roads of Great Britain represent 
a capital value of about £430,280,000; and it really 
is time that this matter should be taken out of the bands 
of county surveyors (though we know that some of them 
are excellent and zealous officials) and local bodies. A 
central authority is needed, not only because new forms of 
traffic are giving back to the roads an importance they have 
not had since the days of Telford and Macadam, but because 
it is mecessary to reform the financial system under which 
they are paid for. It is absurd that local residents should 
have to meet the very heavy bills for the upkeep of popular 
roads which are used habitually by everybody. 


The Church Congress opened at Manchester on Tuesday, 
when a presidential address remarkable alike for its earnest- 
ness of thought and its energy of expression was delivered by 
the Bishop of the diocese. After welcoming the members of 
the Congress, Dr. Knox dwelt on the peculiar and intimate 
connexion between Manchester and the commercial develop- 
ment of England, The birth of the bishopric of Manchester 








coincided with two great industrial agitations,—tbe repeal of 
the Corn-laws and the passing of the Ten Hours’ Factory 
Act. This part of Lancashire had led the way in experiments 
for uniting the interests of Capital with those of Labour, and 
nine out of the forty-one Labour Members now in the House 
of Commons were returned from the diocese of Manchester. 
The problem of chronic unemployment caused great anxiety. 
It was, in short, a time of national despondency, affecting all 
classes, even their rulers. Legislation lacked finality. Their 
statesmen lacked the enthusiasm, courage, and imagination of 
Bright, Peel, Gludstone, and Beaconsfield; their novelists the 
humanitarian ardour of Dickens. Yet their despondency was 
mainly due to the failure of great legislators and philanthropists 
to bring them to the land of promise which jnspired their 
imagination. “Our fathers forgot that England, free and 
prosperous, might yet bave a -great proportion of her 
population on the brink of destitution through unemploy. 
ment.” 


Now from the very quarter on which so much of the 
philanthropy of the past had been lavished came the demand 
not for philanthropy but justice, and also what purported 
to be a message of hope, based upon schemes of a great 
social reconstruction. But for the accomplishment of this 
hope a work of dispossession and a large measure of self- 
abnegation were necessary, and they were thus brought back 
to the factor which had again and again wrecked the forces 
of progress,—human selfishness and the disparity of buman 
endowment. Human nature was the basis on which human 
society wus built up, and they were bound to reckon with the 
anti-socia] instincts,—in other words, with sin. Sin was the 
mountain which barred the path to the land of promise, But 
while the Church could help by teaching that sin was 
the barrier between man and his untiring hope of a perfect 
social order, the Ohurch as a body was not committed 
to any one of the solutions of the problem of poverty and 
unemployment, though as a body she was bound to witness 
to the necessity of a solution being found. 





On Monday the Prime Minister received the freedom of the 
burgh of Kirkcaldy. Speaking of the British tradition of 
public service, he said:—*‘If this work is to reach its highest 
level, there are, I think you will agree with me, two conditions 
to success. In the first place, the best men and women in the 
community must be ready and willing to take their part in it. 
This has not always been the case. Many of us can remember 
times and places when the relatively humble and unadvertised 
labours of the Town Councillor or of the Poor Law adminis- 
trator were thought to be unworthy of men of intellect, and 
of what is called position. Happily, that is now an obsolete 
opinion. ..... The other condition to which I would refer in 
a sound and strenuous municipal life is the maintenance of a 
vivid and, I may add, vigilant public interest. All the scandals 
which have disfigured the annals of municipal history in this 
and in other countries are due either to the absence or to the 
temporary withdrawal of these restraining, stimulating, and 
purifying influences.” Mr. Asquith very justly condemned the 
easy habit of scoffing at those who think “the rustic cackle of 
their burgh the murmur of the world.” In many senses tho 
“eacklers” can hardly err by exaggeration. In large towns, 
at least, sound municipal work makes more difference to the 
pockets and comfort of the citizens than nearly all the Acts 
of Parliament in existence. 


The Times of Monday published from its Constantinople 
correspondent details of the new Turkish loan. The 
Ottoman Bank engages to issue the loan, at option, at 85. 
The loan is for the nominal total of £T.4,711,124. When all 
the deductions have been made, the Government will have 
£T.1,151,664°80, and an increase of £T.50,000 in the annual 
Customs Revenue. Of course the loan has yet to he 
sanctioned by Parliament. Finance is evidently going to be 
a very difficult problem under the new Constitution; yet 
everything depends upon it. The estimates of the assets of 
the Empire seem to have been too optimistic, and, after all, 
the Young Turks have found it impossible to cut down the 
salaries of the officials. To reduce salaries is to turn many 
wellwishers into reactionaries. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


Sn Se 
THE CRISIS IN THE NEAR LEAST. 


INCE we last wrote Europe has been thrown into 
violent agitation by two flagrant breaches of the 
Treaty of Berlin. Bulgaria has proclaimed her independ- 
ence of Turkey both in respect of Bulgaria proper and of 
Eastern Rumelia, and Austria has added Dosnia and 
Herzegovina, previously a part of Turkey, thongh in the 
occupation of Austria, to the dominions of the house of 
Hapsburg. At the same time, Bulgaria, contrary to inter- 
national right, keeps her hold upon that section of the 
Oriental Railway which passes through her territory. 
Finally, Crete, or rather a body of Cretans, has declared 
that the island is annexed to Greece. In these circum- 
stances, what course should be taken by Britain? In 
our opinion, it was correctly outlined by Sir Edward 
Grey in his wise, firm, and yet conspicuously moderate 
speech on Wednesday night. Sir Edward Grey began 
by declaring that we cannot recognise the right of any 
Power or State to alter an international Treaty without 
the consent of the other parties to it. If, he went on, it is 
to become the practice in foreign politics that any single 
Power or State can at will make abrupt violations of inter- 
national Treaties, public confidence will be undermined, 
and the very greatest possible setback given to those who 
demand that the expenditure on armaments should be 
diminished by international Agreements. ‘That is not in 
the least overstated. Ifa convenient opportunity and the 
desire to alter the status quo are to be held sufficient 
excuses for a refusal to be bound by Treaty obligations, 
then our whole elaborate system of diplomacy, of Treaties, 
Conferences, and international Agreements becomes a sorry 
farce. So much for principle. Sir Edward Grey’s sug- 
gestion for action is equally satisfactory. He tells us—and 
here we will quote his words textually—that “ we cannot 
ourselves recognise the result of any such action [i.e., the 
action of Bulgaria and Austria-Hungary] till the other 
Powers have been consulted, including especially in this 
case Turkey, who is one of the other Powers most closely 
concerned.” ‘This clearly means that Sir Edward Grey 
looks to an agreement amongst the Powers to regularise 
the position, and to give Turkey as much reparation as 


possible for the wrong that has been done her. Pre- | 


sumably such consultation with the Powers as Sir Edward 


Grey speaks of means an International Conference to deal | 


with the situation as a whole, and to review the position 
created by the Berlin Treaty and the ‘Treaties which have 
altered, developed, or supplemented that iastrument. 

On the whole, we think that Sir Edward Grey is right 
to favour such international consultation or Conference. 
But we would—and we have little doubt that he would be 
in agreement with our position here—make Britain's assent 
to the summoning of anything in the nature of a Confer- 
ence subject to Turkey’s wish for such a meeting. Turkey 
is the Power wronged, and therefore it is primarily for 
her to say whether she desires that the wrong done 
her shall be treated in the manner proposed. If it 
should happen, as the Times in its leader of Wednesday 


seems to think likely, that Turkey would prefer to leave 


matters as they are lest worse befal! her, and lest, instead 
of getting compensation for the misdoings of Bulgaria 
and Austria-Hungary, she should be forced to give com- 
pensation to other Powers, then clearly it is our business 
not to call a Conference, but to help Turkey to resist such 
a proposal. For ourselves, however, we think that it would 
probably be best for Turkey to agree to a Conference. What 
the reforming party in Turkey chiefly desire is time to carry 
out their reforms and the reconstruction of the Empire on 
a firmer basis. ‘l'his work of reconstruction will most likely 
involve temporary internal weakness, and may thus provide 
more opportunities for external aggression. Lut in that case 
it will be of advantage to Turkey that the Powers by whom 
she is surrounded, Powers of whose predatory instincts we 
have just had so remarkable an example, should have very 
recently pledged themselves to neutrality, as it is almost 
certain they must pledge themselves at a Conference. 
Though we have had so unpleasant a reminder of the 


weakness of international Agreements, it still remains a | 


fact that no Power quite likes to tear up a Treaty the 
moment it is made ‘The excuse always given for the 








violation of Treaty rights is that they have become anti- 
quated, and therefore we can be fairly sure that for a year 
or two after the signing of an international Agreement 
such Agreement would be kept, and that the time 
which the reforming party in Turkey desire would be 
thus secured. The problem of how to give compensation 
to Turkey is very difficult. Certainly there is no room 
for anything in the nature of territorial compensation, 
At the same time, Turkey is bound by a great many 
Treaties which hamper her freedom of action, and 
place her more or less in a strait-waistcoat. We allude 
not merely to the Cupitulations, but to the interference 
with Turkish financial freedom, and also to those recent 
Agreements which derogate from Turkish jurisdiction in 
Macedonia. We should not like to say offhand that it 
would be possible, or even wise, to abolish the Capitula- 
tions at the present time, or to alter the arrangements 
which now control the public finance of Turkey. But at 
| any rate these are questions to which Europe ought now 
to lend a sympathetic ear. In the same way, if there is 
a good assurance that the reform spirit will prevail in 
Turkey, and that there is no fear of a return to the 
autocracy of Abd-ul-Hamid, we see no reason why there 
should not be a new Agreement as to Macedonia. 

A question which it is alleged would be certain to be 

raised if an International Conference were summoned ig 
that of the Dardanelles. Russia, as M. Isvolsky told the 
journalist who interviewed him in Paris on Wednesday, 
feels that the Treaty of Berlin was an anti-Russian 
Treaty. In spite of that, Russia has not hitherto sought 
to alter it. Since, however, others have torn up that 
Treaty, she feels that those articles which are specially 
prejudicial to her should in justice be modified. For our. 
selves, we can see little or no objection to the reopening 
of the question of the Dardanelles,—provided, of course, 
that the Turks are willing, and do not consider that they 
would be prejudiced thereby. If Russia were to propose 
that, since the Dardanelles lead to a sea which is inter- 
national, and not the private water of any one Power or 
combination of Powers, they should be open to the 
passage of the war-vessels of all nations, Britain ought 
' not, in our opinion, to object. Even if Russia were to 
ask to be allowed, as the chief Power in the Black Sea, 
to send her ships of war through the Dardanelles, though 
| that privilege were not accorded to other States, we do 
not know that any very great harm would be done in 
practice, although we admit that the proposal would bear 
un ugly appearance in the abstract. In the event of war, 
we do not think it at all likely that we should attempt to 
| use the Dardanelles in defSance of an unwilling Turkey, 
| or to force a passage for our ships, first through that 
narrow channel, and then through the Bosphorus. To 
do that would require the employment of a very large 
fleet, and in that case the risk would be so great as to 
| vender it incredible that we should ever make the attempt. 
| Let us suppose that we got a powerful squadron into 
| the Black Sea, and that it had accomplished there what- 
ever it was sent todo. Imagine the anxiety there would 
/nevertheless be as to our ships getting back if the 
|'Turks were hostile. Unless we could have a land force 
sufficient to guard both sides of the Dardanelles, to occupy 
Constantinople, and to control the shores of the Bosphorus, 
we very much doubt whether any Government here would 
| sanction so tremendous a venture. If, on the other hand, the 
| ''urkish Government were on our side and acting with us, 
| we could rely upon the privilege given to Russia being 
| extended to us whenever it was needed. To say this, of 
course, is to say that we must not bind ourselves never to 
| send warships up the Dardanelles, for we, at any rate, must 
not set our signature to any international Agreement which 
we do not intend to respect in war as in peace. If, then, 
‘'urkey were first freed from her present obligations in 
regard to the Dardanelles, and then agreed to give Russia 
a right of passage, although for the time she withheld it 
from other Powers, we should see no very great objection. 
Our ouly real objection would be to our becoming parties 
to any declaration that Turkey should never extend the 
privilege in question. 

Before leaving the subject we should like to say a word 
about a curious article in the Westminster Gazette of Monday, 
which, as far as we can gather, suggests that what has 
happened in the Near East is a proof of the fatuity of 
| those who look with grave anxiety on the diplomatic actions 
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sndaspirations of Germany,—who make, as the Westminster 
Gazette would put it, a “bogey” out of Germany. We 
have chosen the wrong bogey, in effect, says the West- 
minster Gazette. We confess that we cannot read the 
Jjesson of recent events in this way. On the contrary, they 
seem to show how very necessary it is for us not to trust 
to the goodwill of other Powers, or to rely upon inter- 
national Agreements and obligations and the comity of 
nations. They teach, indeed, the hard lesson that our only true 
reliance is upon our own strength. We are always having 
it dinned into our ears by those whom we may perhaps call 
the “ soporificists,” in contradistinction to the “ alarmists,” 
that Germany cannot possibly wish to do us any harm, 
and that it is incredible that a civilised Sovereign like the 
German Emperor, or his enlightened advisers, could ever 
think of making a coup de main, or launching a sudden 
attack upon this country. Such action, we have been told 

ain and again, would be too monstrous a violation of 
international law, and it is suggested that we are insulting 
a great and friendly nation when we say that the only 
thing which can be absolutely relied upon to protect 
us from attack is the fact that the risk would be 
too great for any assailant to run. Yet, because the 
risks did not seem too great to Bulgaria, and to a 
Power by nature so little aggressive, and so inclined 
to observe the comity of nations, as Austria-Hungary, 
we see the most solemn international obligations treated 
with cynical indifference and contempt. Austria may 
in many ways be regarded as one of the best behaved 
and most honourable of Powers, and yet she has vielded 
to what, after all, was not a very great temptation, since 
she already possessed in Bosnia and Herzegovina all the 
substance of power and sovereignty. If these things 
happen-in the case of Austria, what is likely to happen 
in the case of a State far more powerful and more 
ambitious, and with a diplomatic tradition of “blood and 
iron” rather than of Protocols and Pragmatic Sanctions ? 
Instead of the action of Austria-Hungary being used as a 
soporific, it seems to us that it should be used to enforce 
the lesson that it is unwise to rely too implicitly upon 
Conferences, Congresses, Arbitration Treaties, and all 
the other paraphernalia of sentimentalism and humani- 
tarianism. Our safety rests alone in our strong right 
arm, and in our honest determination neither to do wrong 
to other Powers nor to suffer them to do wrong to us. 





THE “RIGHT TO WORK.” 


HE various Socialist organisations throughout the 
country are now actively engaged in exploiting the 
“unemployed.” Everywhere persons. thrown out of 
employment by trade depression, and other persons who 
have never been in employment at all, are encouraged by 
the Socialists to indulge in violent agitation in order to 
terrorise Municipal Councils and Parliamentary politicians. 
The thing they are told to demand is the “right to 
work”; and to give coherence to their agitation, a mixed 
body called “The Right to Work National Council” 
has been organised. ‘his Council comprises representa- 
tives of the Independent Labour Party, of the Fabian 
Society, and of the Social Democratic Party. It has 
for its chairman Mr. Barnes, a well-known Trade-Unionist 
leader, and its manifesto is signed by, among others, 
Messrs. Keir Hardie, Ramsay Macdonald, Edward Pease, 
and Harry Quelch, and by a daughter of Richard Cobden. 
The manifesto, which contains a good deal of rhetoric and 
a good deal of inaccuracy, urges working men all over the 
kingdom to concentrate in a demand for the immediate 
amendment of the Unemployed Workmen Act of 1905; 
while an accompanying letter addressed to Trades Councils 
and Labour organisations declares that the problem of 
unemployment must be dealt with on the lines of the 
Labour Party’s Right to Work Bill. Among other 
methods of agitation recommended is a march in force on 
Sunday, October llth, to the “ parish church or other 
prominent house of religious assembly.” The further 
advice is given that, “ when possible, arrangements should 
be made beforehand with those concerned, for the unem- 
ployed to be received in a dignified and practical fashion. 
The minister should be seen, and requested to preach a 
sermon on the responsibility of the State in this matter. 
‘Six days shalt thou labour’ might be suggested as a 
suitable text.” There follows the final recommendation 





that the churches should be requested to make special 
collections, which might be divided between the local 
distress fund and the local agitation fund. Perhaps this 
is what is meant by a “dignified and practical” reception 
of the unemployed. If it is to become a geueral practice 
to make collections for agitators, we may confidently 
expect that the agitation will continue for a considerable 
period. Already experience has shown that agitation is 
more attractive to many of the unemployed than relief 
work. On the Manchester and Salford relief works two 
years ago many men under a labour test left their work, 
and forfeited the day’s relief, in order to join a procession 
of the unemployed. In the case of one of the farm 
colonies in the neighbourhood of London an East End 
local authority actually paid the fares of men on relief 
work in order that they might come up to London and 
join in a procession. These are facts which have to be 
borne in mind in dealing with the unemployed problem, 
for however great may be the real distress, it is unfortu- 
nately impossible entirely to separate the suffering of men 
thrown out of work through no fault of their own from 
the dishonesty of political agitators and the craftiness of 
“Weary Willies.” 

The problem of unemployment remains, and, as it seems 
probable that the present Government will make some 
attempt to deal with it, it is extremely important to con- 
sider the particular proposal which will be forced upon the 
attention of the Liberal Cabinet by its Labour allies. The 
essence of the Labour Party’s Right to Work Bill is a 
clause which requires local authorities to provide work, or, 
failing the provision of work, to provide maintenance, for 
every workman who registers himself as unemployed. No 
kind of disability is to be imposed on persons who accept this 
work or maintenance. The work is apparently to be paid 
for at Trade-Union rates, and presumably the maintenance, 
which is to cover the man’s family as well as himself, is to 
be on a corresponding scale. In making these proposals 
the Socialists assume that every person born into the world 
has a right to comfortable maintenance at the expense of 
the community. They have never attempted to justify 
this assumption. They rhetorically ask whether a man 
has not the right to live. That, however, is not the true 
question. The question is whether a man has a right to 
live upon other people, for this is what is implied by the 
alleged “ right to work” or “ right to maintenance.” The 
two claims are in practice identical, for it is generaly 
cheaper, as was found in the days of the old Poor Law, for 
the community to provide maintenance than to go to the 
expense of organising work which nobody wants done. 
Sometimes in those good old days when the Socialist 
“right to work” was in legal operation in many 
purishes the applicants for relief, in default of any 
other labour test, were required to sit in one place, 
for several hours every day. No doubt many men who 
join in this Socialist agitation are honestly anxious to 
obtain work, and feel an honourable repugnance to the idea 
of obtaining relief without work. Such relief they regard 
as charity; but the thing they ask for in the name of 
work is also charity. They ask that somebody should pay 
them for doing work which nobody wants done. The 
injustice of such a demand would be apparent if it were 
addressed by one individual to another, but, though less , 
upparent, the injustice is quite as serious when addressed 
to the community as a whole. Indeed, it would quickly 
become apparent as well as serious if the principle were 
acted upon to any appreciable extent, and taxpayers and 
ratepayers would indignantly revolt at the spectacle of 
their money being forcibly taken from them in order to 
pay for services which they did not require. 

Apart, moreover, from its gross injustice, this Socialist 
nostrum is so palpably absurd as a remedy for unemploy- 
ment that itis hard to imagine that the shrewd persons 
who have signed the manifesto above referred to can 
really believe in it. Money taken from the taxpayer to 
provide wages for the unemployed is no longer available 
for the payment of wages to the persons whom the tax- 
payer was previously employing. ‘There is, consequently, 
no addition to employment. One set of men has been 
thrown out of work in order to make room for another 
set. Often this transference is not visible. The “ man 
in the street’ only sees the relief given to the unemployed. 
He does not see the other side of the picture,—the troops 
of men who lose their employment because the money 
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which previous! id their wa: has been diverted to 
pets ad Feometi es, +1 Mag the transference is 
ite vitibie. For example, at Paddington a couple of 
ters ago ane of the Guardians reported :—“ I can speak 
from experience of one case of a vigorous young labourer 
bearing a very good character who was discharged from 
wks because the unemployed were going to do his 

ork.’ In such a case all men can see that the “ right to 
work” resolves itself into the right of one man to take 
apother man’s job. And it must always be so. For we 
cannot possibly create additional employment unless we 
additional means to pay for it, and none of the 
employing the unemployed even contemplate 

the creation of additional wealth that can be immediately 
used for the payment of labour. The afforesting of 
mountain-tops will bring no return for twenty or thirty 
years, and may bring none then. The reclamation of 
foreshores by means of the unemployed so far has 
only resulted in an expenditure about twenty times 
ag og as the value of the land reclaimed. Even 
in the easg of capital expenditure which will be 
ultimetely profitable there is no immediate addition 
te the sum total of paid employment, because there 
is no immediate addition to the means of payment. 
What people want for payment is bread and butter, shoes 
and socks, clothing and furniture, houses and pictures and 
books, and so on. During a period of trade depression the 
uction of all these things is temporarily diminished. 

he boetmaker makes fewer boots, the baker makes fewer 
leaves, the butcher kills fewer bullocks. What we all sigh 
fer is some miracle which will remove the temporary inter- 
von of trade, and, by restoring mutual confidence, will 
t al] these different people again busily at work at their 
different industries, all working for one another. This 
cannot be done by any system of State employment, 
because the State cannot create a demand for more boots 
merely by itself becoming a bootmaker, nor for more bread 
by itself becoming a baker. Therefore State employment 
bring? us no nearer a solution of the problem. The boot- 
maker wants bread and the baker wants boots, and some 
unexplained defect in the industrial machine keeps them 
7 The Socialist remedy is to set them both to 
plant trees upon a wind-swept moor, and to plunder 
the butcher and bricklayer to provide for the cost of the 


experiment. 

Bat it may he said: “Would you then let the 
unemployed die of starvation?” Those who ask questions 
of this kind forget, or pretend to forget, the existence of 
the Poor Law, which we by no means propose to abolish. 
There is a most elaborate and expensive piece of machinery 
designed for the very purpose, and capable of doing its 
work. It may not be perfect, but at any rate it is the 
result ef much experience. Yet we are asked to ignore 
the Poor Law, or, rather, to erect beside it a new and 
additional fabric for dealing with, and, alas! also manu- 
facturing, paupers. We are very sorry for the unemployed, 
byt we are sure that we shall not help them by pretending 
that they can get support from the State, and yet escape 
being ablebodied paupers. 





OHINA AND THE FUTURE. 


HE East, Near and Far, is in a state of flux and 
change. By some inscrutable means of tempera- 
mental communication, the aspirations of one country are 
quickly adopted by another, however different its intellectual 
and political equipment may be; and the effervescence 
spreads without clear reasons, just as a great democratic 
ave swept over neurly all the States of Europe in 1848. 
To-day the ideals of some Eastern countries are plain 
enough, even though the future is uncertain; we know 
fairly well what the Turks want, what the Persian 
reformers, what the Egyptian Nationalists, and what our 
Indian fellow-subjects. The greatest puzzle of all is 
@hine. We do not pretend to walk in the light where 
others walk in the dark. The most striking thing in the 
news from China nowadays is the conflict of evidence as 
te the nature of the national ideals and their progress. 
The oldest foreign residents are mystified and disagree. 
It is certain that mueh has been accomplished—that to 
some extent the Westernising of Ohina is a reality—but 
after reading a large part of what has been written on the 
subject, we have to confess that the springs of the movement 











are still hidden from us. Are the reforms only the 
inevitable result, and no more, of the impact of Euro 
inflyences which have become so much stronger since 
“Boxer” rising? Are they the result of the resolute and 
brave administration of a few enlightened rulers like Yuay 
Shi-Kai, and will they pass away if weaker men come into 
office? Is the burden of the Manchu drones finally to be 
removed from a country which has been long-suffering jn 
supporting them as in everything else? Is there a funda. 
mental craving, which will in the end become irresistible, for 
a constitutionally governed lund? We do not know, and 
the fact that we do not makes the eternal riddle of Ching 
only the more fascinating. 

It is a little more than a year since the Edict was pub, 
lished abolishing the Manchu garrisons throughout China, 
If this proves eventually to belong to the small class of 
Edicts which are fulfilled permanently and to the letter, 
its significance cannot well be exaggerated. For more 
than two and a half centuries China has accepted the rule 
ef the Manchu dynasty so completely that she has perhaps. 
forgotten that she is governed by a Tartar conqueror. The 
Manchus have remained a charge and an incubus upon the 
country. They have been above the law, and they haye 
_ no taxes; they have had their own schools, and have 
een a peculiar and privileged caste; they have not traded, 
nor have they married with the Chinese. The raising of 
the money for their support in idleness has been the first 
obligation upon the country. Theoretically, the Manehu 
soldiers, or Banner troops, as they are called, guarded the 
country from attack. But probably there was not a 
single Chinese who believed in their ability to do it. 
The fact is that the Chinese succeeded in their 
traditional, if unconscious, function of transforming 
into their own likeness all people who come into 
protracted contaet with them. There is some imperfectly 
defined attraction, some permeating influence, in the 
Chinese which casts a spell upon those who associate 
with them. Put «a Chinese and a man of another 
country tegether, and at the end of a given period the 
Chinese influence will almost certainly have prevailed. 
This happened in the case of Scythians, Turks, Kitans, 
und other conquerors in turn. And the influence is potent, 
it would appear, by a kind of vis inertiae, not by enter- 
prise and premeditation. Even normal Europeans have 
been kuown to confess the power of the spell. The 
Manchus determined not to be made effeminate, but to 
remain a fighting race, yet they, too, have gone under in 
character; the Chinese influence has been exercised on 
them in conditions all too pleasant, and even luxurious. The 
complaisaree and intense amiability of the Chinese were 
just the reverse of the incentive required for the Manchu 
Bannermen, who drew their pensions however slothful and 
incompetent they were. The Edict of September, 1907, 
meant that all this was to end; the Manchus were to 


become as other men, marry Chinese women if they wished, . 


and enter into trade; and the money set free by the 
dispersal of the Banner garrisons was to establish them 
upon the land. The legal division of the races had become 
ridiculous, and the sanction of their fusion was the first 
step necessary to all large national reforms. 

We wish we had something better than scattered 
information as to the progress of the fusion. But 
perhaps the most notable triumph of the Chinese as 
opposed to the Manchu element is the pre-eminence of 
Yuan Shi-Kai. He is still young as statesmen go. Only 
the other day we read that the Dowager-Empress had 
lavished valuable presents on him on his fiftieth birth- 
day. No one else was ever thus honoured by the 
Empress. Yuan Shi-Kai is not only the leader of the 
reformers, but the greatest force in China. He has the 
advantage of being Grand Councillor and President of the 
Wai-Wu-Pu, or Foreign Office, and while he is in this 
high position reform will probably flourish. His whole 
history points to it. As Viceroy of the province of Chi-li 
he showed himself a sane and earnest administrator ; it 
was he who organised a new body of troops, training and 
equipping them as Chinese troops had never been trained 
and equipped before; and it was he who purified the 
government and the Courts of his province, and set up an 
“educational ladder ” to the value of which many observers 
have testified. The unusual honours heaped upon him by 
the Dowager-Empress seem to show that Yuan Shi-Kai’s 
position 1s stronger than ever, and this is a very good sign, 
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» difficulty here is to know whether part ef Yuan Shij- 
 digieu! 7 is due to the co-o tibp of the people, or 
it is all the harvest of a singularly strong will. 
‘second explanation would be more flattering te Yu 
tia, but of less good omen for China. Yon Shi-Kai 
t to aim at ridding the country finally of the corrupt 
jdle Mandarins who prey upon it. Wonderful thip 
come out of the East; and if Yuan Shi-Kai does not a 1 
in favour, we may yet hear of Mandarins voluntarily 
surrendering their privileges like the Daimios of J 
Reform depends a good deal upon the closeness of 
the relations between the ¢apital and the provinces. 
Formerly the Viceroys of the provinces were prey 
‘ ent, apd, moreover, the commanders of the 
Banner troops were sometimes more powerfyl than even 
the most powerful Viceroy. In this new age it may bo 
that Peking will become prince among the princes, and, 
indeed, according to the statements of some competes’ 
observers, it has already become so, and now moulds the 
whole Chinese world. In the extraordinary changes which 
have undoubtedly taken pace in Peking itself, we must 
not underrate the effect of the railway. Till ten years ago 
Peking was a difficult city to reach and an unsavoury one 
to dwell in; now three railways have their stations under 
its walls, and the modern world thug brought te the 
threshold has overflowed into the town and made it practi- 
cally a city of tho West. Another influence which waits 
wpb opportanty and wisdom is Christianity. If Lord 
illiam Cecil is not mistaken, a tremendous event in the 
history of Christianity is possible—nothing less than the 
conversion of the major part of China. Jn the seventeenth 
century the Jesuits all but won China for Christianity, 
and the refusal of Rome to consent to the recognition of 
Chinese ancestor-worship decided the dynasty against a 
step which would have been comparable with the conver: 
sion of the Roman Empire under Constantine. But such 
a wholesale conversion to-day may be only a dream. A 
matter more certain to turn the future of China one way 
or the other is finance. Ia all the talk of reform we 
hear too little of finance,—of a genuine native attempt 
to balance the nation’s accounts year by year, and 
dispense with the fatal habit of horrawing for any and 
every purpose. When a Chinese undertakes this great 
task we shall know that the man whom China needs 
has come, The thing could unquestionably be done; 
only @ fragment of the wealth of China has yet been 


developed. 

Such thoughts as these lead the mind straight on to the 
vision of @ fully awakened and Constitutional China. If 
such a China as that rises out of the present vague and 
variable strivings, of course she will desire to govern 
herself. She may even say “China for the Chinese,” and 
act upon the motto in a more civilised, but probably much 
more effectual, way than the “ Boxers.” This is the logical 
conclusion which we must face. It would be quite unnatural 
for Ching to remain under foreign control if once she had 
confidence in herself. We dare say that the spectacle of 
seven foreign nations represented by armed force within 
her borders will more and more become an argument for 
freeing herself of this humiliation, just as the imminent 
intervention of Europe in Macedonia galvanised the Young 
Turks into their revolution. For ourselves, we con- 
template the possibility with sympathy, and certainly 
without the least misgiving. There is nothing necessarily 
to fear from a prosperous and well-established State, whereas 
there is always acute danger to the world when a country 
breake up and falls asunder. It is often said that the 
competition of four hundred million Chinese, with their 
industry and low standard of living, would overwhelm 
Europe. We have no such fear. If China became rich 
by commerce, her standard of living would faithfully 
reflect her rise through all the stages of prosperity. And, 
moreover, if we hought her goods, we should buy them for 
the very plain reason that we wanted them and could 
afford them. We should pay for them with our own manu- 
factures, and if we had not (let us su pose) enough 
manufactures for the purpose, we should create new 
manufactures, which would be a very good thing for us, 
for money is not the final payment for anything. We must 
not run away with the idea, however, that China is likely 
to impress herself upon the Western world purposely. It 
hag never been her way to evangelise. We are a propa- 
gandist nation, and our faith makes us so. China is not, 
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She is the mogt conservative nation in the world, end it j 
monrerthl anne to think that she is at last abgen vith 
idea of progress. Progress without propagandism 
well occupy her for some generations. wi 
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SOUTH AFRICAN FEDERATION. 


AMES ANTHONY FROUDE’S half-apologetic intra, 
duction to “a few light sketches of the 


, | country in which England is beginning te be interested 


reads strangely now, since the country in question was 
South Africa. The irony of this description becomes even 
more obvious when we remember that the journey thus lightly 
described was the prelude to Froude’s fantastic mission te 

reach the merits of Lord Carnarvon’s confederation scheme 
n South Africa. The chosen messenger becomes almost 
ludicrous himself when it appears that after his first visit 
Froude came away with the notion that the best thing for 
England would be to fortify and fence off the 
Peninsula, limit Imperial responsibility to that small traet 
of territory, aud leave the rest of South Africa to sh 
out its own destinies without any further attention fra 
the Mother-country. Nor was this an idea lightly east 
aside from his mind, for although during the period of his 
mission he was exuberantly enthusiastic for his brief from 
Lord Carnarvon, in 1879, three years later, he wrote ay 
article for the Quarterly Review deprecating enthu 
about confederation, and reverting to his own origi | 
policy of Divide ef impera. Lord Carnarvon bis 
a cy obtained little encouragement for their schemes ig 

outh Africa at the time, while Froude was probably right 
in thinking that England generally paid little heed to Bou’ 
African affairs, until the alarums of 1877 te 1881 fo 
them upon her attention. 

To-day South Africa is of almost domestic interest to 
us. This is not solely, or even, we believe, pripcipally, due 
to the war, but because we have at last realised the 
intimate connexion of all the Colonies with the welfare of 
the Empire. We are more conscious to-day than at any 

revious time in our history of our solidarity with Canada 
and Australia, and of the need which we have of them and 
they of us. We do not yet feel that Sydney or Ottaw 
is as much to us as London or Liverpool, but we are f 
approaching that state of mind. We pay more attention, 
perhaps, to South Africa than to the two great Confedera- 
tions ; that, however, is not because we feel more close 
to her, but rather because her unsettled condition awakes 
sympathy and some misgivings foreign to more contented | 
and stable communities. This is especially a moment, en 
the eve of the South African National Convention at 
Durban, when all those who feel a thrill at the thought 
our common Imperial responsibilities turn with 
wishes to the men in whose hands has been placed the 
task of evolving a more peaceful and better ordered State 
out of the conflicting claims of the several separate 
Governments in South Africa. 

It is unnecessary to recall the patent reasons why South 
Africa has been behind the other self-governing dominions 
in putting an end to the trouble and peril attached to sq 
many independent Governments all touching one another, 
It is enough to say that the occasion of. attempting 
it is well chosen now that the two new Colonies 
have responsible government. The movement towards 
federation comes as a spontaneous outburst of South 
African feeling,—a determination of free men, not dictated 
by any superior power, or by any pressing parryi 
danger, to solve their own difficulties in the most rationa’ 
manner. A few facts and statistics will best illustrate 
these difficulties. The white population of the whole 
of British South Africa only amounts to 1,185,016, 
whereas Liverpool and Manchester alone have 1,229,000 
inhabitants, while Australia has more than three times 
the number. This population of a little over a million 
is under no less that seven Governments,—Cape Colony, 
Natal, the Transvaal, the Orange River Colony, Rhodesia, 
Bechuanaland, and Basutoland, and, indeed, there is an 
eighth, if Swaziland be counted. Of course, the great 
majority of the white people are in the four self-governing 
Colonies, each of which has its separate Governor with an 
expensive establishment, each its own full Oabinet of 
Ministers, and each its own Parliament of two Houses. 
With regard to the Parliaments, Mr. Merriman recently 
brought home the absurdity of theso arrangements by 
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stating the fact that 1,125,000 Europeans have three 
hundred and twenty-five Members of Parliament, ull paid 
fair salaries, to decide on their affairs; the United 
Kingdom, with its forty millions of inhabitants, has little 
more than three times as many legislators. It is true 
there are about six million natives in-the country as 
well, but they are hardly represented at all in the Parlia- 
ments. Even so, all these expensive and cumbrous 
paraphernalia of Governments would not be so obnoxious 
as they are were it not for the fact that they are in 
one another's way, and hinder the development of the 
country. The interests of British South Africa are 
essentially one. ‘The treatment of natives in one Colony 
reacts on another; its laws and its development injure or 
henefit its neighbours; and yet these neighbours have 
hardly any voice in modifying these circumstances. It is 
true that the same might be said of the relations of 
Britain and France or Germany; but these latter are 
foreign countries not under the British Crown, and not 
inhabited by British subjects. The central fact, as Lord 
Selborne pointed out in his Memorandum last year, is that 
South Africans are perplexed and hampered at every turn 
by their inability under existing conditions of government 
to order their most important affairs as they like. A 
merchaut at Port Elizabeth or at Durban, for example, 
may find his calculations upset and his business ruined by 
the action of a neighbouring British Colony, where he may 
actually have most of his own relations. ‘These facts have 
long been notorious ; but South Africans have, as a rule, 
had other even more important preoccupations, and it has 
been the business of nobody on the spot to find a drastic 
remedy. Now at last the whole community seems aroused ; 
the time is propitious ; and although all are not agreed on 
the exact details of the remedy, some form of an amalgama- 
tion of the different Governments is regarded by all public 
men of any note as the direction in which the cure should 
be sought. It is true there are still a few particularists 
who raise feeble voices against the general consensus 
of opinion. Such in the Transvaal are the old-fashioned 
extreme Protectionists, or in Natal those who are afraid 
that by surrendering their independence they may yield 
even more than before of their trade to the rival Delagoa 
Bay route, or that their individuality, of which they are 
proud, may disappear. But it will probably be found 
that the general good of South Africa will prove too 
strong for their views, and they are likely to discover, as 
the discussion goes on, that unification will bring them 
more profit than they lose. 


In the deliberations at Durban, to commence on 
October 12th, the Imperial Government will not be 
represented. There are reasons why this is a matter of 
regret. Lord Selborne during his tenure of office as 
Governor of the Transvaal and High Commissioner for 
South Africa, a most difficult time of transition from 
Crown Colony to responsible government, has shown a 
fairness and liberality of view recognised by all parties. 
He would probably have proved an ideal Chairman of the 
Conference, all the more valuable because he would have been 
able to express the opinions of the Imperial Government 
on matters upon which they must be consulted sooner or 
later before a confederation of South Africa can be accom- 
plished. Naturally the most important of these questions 
will be as to the disposal of the native protectorates now 
immediately under the Crown. It they are to be included 
in the union, the rights of the natives who cannot make 
themselves heard will have to be strictly safeguarded by us. 
However, the reason why the High Commissioner was not 
invited is understood to be that the delegates of the four 
self-governing Colonies are auxious to discuss informally 
among themselves all such questions, and then present 
their conclusions not only to their own Governments, but 
also to the Secretary of State, for criticism and subsequent 
negotiation. This determination has perhaps some merits, 
and in one respect it will give the Imperial Government 
a freer hand iu the final decision of such questions; for if 
once the High Commissioner had become a party to any 
arrangement it would be difficult for the Imperial Govern- 
ment to alter it. Moreover, it is important for us to be 
possessed of the undiluted South African point of view. 
It is, however, essential to remember in England that to 
us, quite apart from South Africa, the hoped-for Coufedera- 
tion will present graver and more immediate problems 
than any with which we Lad to deal in connexion with the 


Constitution of the Canadian Dominion or of the Australian 
Commonwealth, since these Confederations contained com. 
paratively negligible native communities, and none for 
which we were so directly responsible as for Basutoland 
and Bechuanaland. But it must also be remembered that 
if we have seen reason in the past to criticise some South 
African dealings with natives, the mistakes have been 
largely due to the absence of any Government, except 
recently in Cape Colony, large enough to take a wide view 
of the whole native question, and that inconsistencies and 
regrettable occurrences have chiefly been the result of 
so many Governments dealing differently with similar 
problems. In conclusion, we may remind our readers 
that last June we gave reasons for believing that our trust 
in granting self-government to the new Colonies had not 
been misplaced. It is therefore with some confidence that 
we look forward to the meeting of this Convention, almost 
the first outcome of this grant, and believe that there is 
good prospect of a happier era of unity and strength 
coming to South Africa. 





THE SELECTION OF PARLIAMENTARY 
CANDIDATES. : 


V E print elsewhere an able letter from a corre. 

spondent, ‘Constitutionalist,” who reads the 
signs of Parliamentary affairs with courage and fore. 
sight; and we would ask our readers, particularly 
Unionists, to consider what he says. It is a real danger 
to the middle classes (to put it on material grounds) or 
to the classes of moderate opinion (to put it on intellectual 
grounds) that their representatives should fail in fitness 
and ability. As the House of Commons is fashioned now, 
there can be no question that the most compuct and care- 
fully picked group—the most fit for its particular purpose— 
is the Labour Party. The Labour Members, however much 
we may fear the results of their too ardent and all too 
little considered doctrines, are earnest men who give all 
their thought and industry to the Parliamentary life, and 
to advancing the interests of their constituents by their 
action in the House. They have won the respect of Parlia- 
ment because they are strong and capable. But all these 
men, let us observe, are poor men. They were not chosen 
expressly because they were poor any more than they 
would have been chosen because they were rich; they were 
chosen without reference to their possessions because they 
were the right men for the work. Here there is a very 
simple lesson for the older parties. Of course it has been 
before us for a long time, but we doubt whether in a single 
constituency politicians of moderate opinion have made 
an attempt to profit by it,—have said to themselves: 
“Character and brains are the qualifications which we 
desire in our candidate for Parliament. These are the 
ouly things which matter. Why should we not have 
them at our disposal always? ‘The Labour Party can 
command exactly the kind of candidates it wants. Why 
cannot we?” 

The type of candidate which a great number of Unionist 
Committees in the constituencies put up with, and we are 
afraid even welcome, is notoriously different from the type 
‘ Constitutionalist ” desires to see in the field. Money is 
still the chief consideration. A man is required who can 
be bled by the local charities, the local clubs, and, 
indifferently, by the local churches and chapels. Of 
course it is true that a resolute and clever man may get 
himself elected as a Unionist or Liberal though he be 
almost penniless. His expenses are paid out of the party 
funds, and the constituency reconciles itself to the 
absence of subscriptions to all the local causes. But a 
candidate of this sort is generally elected at a time when 
political passions or ideals run ‘high, and men are willing 
to make sacrifices for their principles. The penniless man, 
unless he is a Labour Member, cannot hope long to retain 
his seat. The approved candidate is normally one who 
will cut something of a figure in the constituency—which 
is another way of saying that he will spend money there— 
and no other type is wanted permanently. We have heard 
of a high-minded candidate who learnt the bitter truth in 
an unequivocal way even in a Radical district. “ Gentle- 
men,” said he with proud rectitude at the outset of his first 
speech to the electors, “I do not offer myself to you 
because I have money to spend. I have not ” “Then 








you won't do for us!” interrupted a voice, and there the 
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speaker's candidature ended. Of course the Corrupt 
Practices Act has done much to prevent the spending 
of huge sums of money at the actual election. Expenses 
then are, we believe, effectually as well as nominally 
controlled. But if the “short, sharp shock” of heavy 
disbursement at an election is a thing of the past, 
we understand that a new kind of disguised bribery 
bas more than taken its place. The demands upon 
the pocket of every pliable Member are unceasing. 
His annual subscriptions and donations amount to 
more, perhaps, than ever before. It has been said that 
in some cases it costs as much to have a constituency 
asto keep a steam-yacht or a pack of hounds. But 
even if this is an exaggeration, it is, we are assured, 
by no means uncommon for constituencies to cost their 
Member between £2,000 and £3,000 a year. In other 
words, it used to cost a rich man £10,000 down to get 
jnto Parliament. Now it costs him £1,200 at the election, 
and £2,000 a year for the five years which is the average 
duration of a Parliament. Naturally, it is not easy to 
come at the details. We can hardly expect Members of 
the House to tell us what they spend; but it is possible 
that some past Members will be good enough to state 
in the public interest what amount they were compelled 
to spend each year in order to secure their seats. . 

These are critical times, and we agree with our corre- 
spondent that Unionists should take the best means they 
can devise to secure that they shall be represented, not by 
rich nonentities, but by men who have the talents and 
attributes which tell in the House of Commons. It is 
perfectly well known what these are—sincerity, honest 
conviction, a businesslike habit, and clearness of mind 
and speech—and it is certain that they could be 
procured and insisted upon. Our correspondent touches 
upon something which has been at once an advantage 
and an impediment to Unionism—we do not hesitate 
ourselves to say that it will be more impediment than 
advantage in the future—when he says that association 
with Conservatives or Unionists has been an opportunity 
for “social promotion.” A successful business man, for 
example, becomes a Conservative candidate, not because 
he can illuminate the political faith of others, not because | 
he has any clear principles or a desire to preach them, 
not because he ardently wants to see his country more 
honestly and better governed, but because his candidature 
allows him to hob-nob with people he would not otherwise 
meet. “Social promotion” is the explanation, of course, 
of a great deal of the success of the Primrose League. 
Lady Randolph Churebill has recorded how the grandilo- 
quent names of the League were joked about and 
disparaged before it was guessed what a great asset its 
machinery was to be to the party. ‘The squire’s wife does 
not join the League to be a fellow-dame with the grocer's | 
wife; but the grocer’s wife does join it in order to sit on | 
committees with the squire’s wife and meet her on tolerable 
terms of equality at garden-parties and entertainments. 
It will not be easy for the party which has had this | 
social magnet placed in its hands to give it up. It 
is a natural advantage, it may be argued, which destiny 
has given Conservatives over their Liberal rivals, and 
should be used as such with thankfulness. Probably it 
will be used for a long time to come. We do not hope for 
the abolition of snobbishness; but at least snobbisiness 
need not be accepted as one of the proper qualifications of 
a candidate. 





But how is the desirable kind of Unionist candidate to | 
be obtained ? We assume his existence without misgiving. | 
It is obvious that he must be encouraged to present hiinself | 
by the electors themselves. They must make up their | 
minds to do without the largess of an affluent benefactor. 
Our correspondent thinks that only meanness prevents 
them from immediately preferring fitness to money. He 
suggests that the principle of a Member being paid by his | 
constituents has few opponents, and could be put into | 
practice to-morrow if only the electors made up their | 
minds that they wanted a fit man rather than a man of | 
means with popular local traditions or the wish to acquire | 
them. His proposal, in brief, is that where necessary the | 
Unionist Association should choose its man, and pay him 
a suitable salary. We sympathise very much with the 
aim of “Constitutionalist,” but at this point we must | 
part company with him. Payment by constituents is less 
objectionable than payment by the State, but we believe 


the effect of it would be to produce an advocate instead of 
a reasoning Member. There would be exceptions, but the 
advocate would be the type; and if there is one kind of 
mind we ought to avoid more than another in a deliberative 
Assembly, it is that of the man who always accepts a brief. 
Independence is more needed than ever in these days when 
a Member of Parliament is increasingly required by 
the exigencies of his party to become a delegate. It will 
be said probably :—‘ Then why not have ‘ payment of 
Members’ at once, and put the Member under an obliga- 
tion, not to his constituents, who are a personal force, 
but to the State, which is only an abstraction?” At 
first sight it seems that payment by the State would 
make a Member locally independent. But on looking 
into it further one sees that he would be a dependent 
locally, and that his dependence would have a great many 
other applications into the bargain. The dignity of the 
House of Commons is that it is not paid but pays; that 
through its agency all the public Departments, including 
the Cabinet and the rest of the Government, are the 
servants of the people. It is the employer, not the 
employed. It employs the Civil Services, the Navy, the 
Army, the Justiciary, in the work of administration, 
but remains the master. If Members of the House of 
Commons were paid, they would become part of the Civil 
Service,—would be bureaucrats, not independent trustees 
for the nation. And if the Member of Parliament were 
paid by the State, he still would not be free of the tempta- 
tion to bend to the will of his constituents under pain 
of forfeiting his salary. 

Our own conviction is that men who have the real 
capacity for Parliament will find their way there if ouly 
they are not saddled with the annual exactions which mount 
up to so heavy a bill. If their election expenses (when 
necessary) were paid out of party funds, and the annual 
subscriptions and donations were not demanded, there would 
be nothing to prevent suitable men of very slender means 
from entering Parliament. ‘I'he best elements in the con- 
stituencies are, no doubt, already disgusted at the extent 
to which the taxation of the Member is carried, and they 
feel, too, that it is proper to protect him as well as to respect 
their own sense of right. Would it not be possible for the 
chief Unionists in some constituency—let one constituency 
try the experiment and lead the way—to put their heads 
together, and inform their candidate that they positively do 
not wish him to give indiscriminate subscriptions? ‘They 
would tell him that by doing so he is unfair to the interests 
of the constituency, because he makes it very difficult for 
men less affluent, however much better equipped in other 
ways, to succeed him. If that is too drastic a plau, a Com- 
mittee might be formed, and it would be agreed that all 
the subscriptions and donations of every kind from the 
Member should pass through the hands of that Committee, 
and be endorsed by them before payment. In the case of 
a poor man the Committee might themselves undertake 
to discharge such subscriptions as they thought reason- 
able and necessury. Iu some such fashion the old parties 
might apply the lesson which the Labour Party seems to 
us to be plainly teaching them. 








MR. KIPLING AND THE DOCTORS. 

T the opening of the Medical Session on October Ist 
oh Mr. Rudyard Kipling made a speech to the students 
of the Middlesex Hospital in praise of doctors. It was 
such a speech as could only have come from a man of 
genius. His audience must have felt again and again as 
he spoke a thrill of burning pride in their profession, and 


| the public has read his words with delight. The world, 


he said, was divided into two classes,—doctors and patients. 
The patients looked on the doctors as non-combatants look 
on troops fighting on their behalf. He had had the good 
fortune that afternoon to meet a number of trained men 
who in due time would be drafted into that permanently 
mobilised army which was always in action, always under 
fire against death. “ Death, as the senior practitioner, was 
bound to win in the long ran. But the non-combatants—the 
patients—consoled themselves with the idea that it was, or 
would be, the business of the doctors to make the best terms 
they could on their bebalf,” and when he insisted in driving 
the attack home, to see that he did so “ according to the rules 


‘ of civilised warfare.” All sane buman beings were, be said, 
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agreed that this fight for life was one of the most important 
things in the world, and it followed that those who controlled 
this fight must be among the most important people in the 
world. “In all times of flood, fire, famine, plague, pestilence, 
battle, murder, and sudden death it would be required of them 
that they reported for duty at once, that they went on duty 
at oneé, and that they stayed on duty until their strength 

them.” These were some of their obligations at present, 
and he'saw no prospect of their growing lighter. But if the 
non-combatants were exacting, they were not ungrateful. Let 
the doctors consider how tremendous were their privileges. “On 
presentation of their visiting-cards they could pass through 
the most riotous, the most turbulent erowds unmolested. If 
they flew a yellow flag over a centre of population they could 
turn it into a desert; if they flew a Red Cross flag over a 
desert they could turn it into a centre of population towards 
which men would crawl on their hands and knees. If it were 
necessary to the success of any operation in which they were 
interested, they could stop a twenty-thousand-ton liner in 
mid-ocean uutil that operation was completed. They could 
order houses to be pulled down or burnt up, and they could 
eall on the nearest troops to see that their prescriptions were 
efficiently carried out.” They remained now, perbaps, he went 
on to urgé, the only class whieh dared tell the world facts. 
“ At a time when few things were called by their right names 
they were going to join a profession in which it not only paid 
to tell the truth, but in which they would be paid for telling 
inen the truth; and whatever departure they might make 
from it they would make as a concession to man’s bodily 
‘weaknéss, and not his mental weakness.” Realising all 
these things, Mr. Kipling concluded, he would not try their 
patience by talking to them about the bigh ideals and 
tle lofty ethics of a profession which exacted from its 
practitioners the largest responsibility and the highest death- 
rate of any profession in the world. 

Yes, Mr. Kipling is right; doctors are important people. 
In action we all acknowledge it. They belong not only to the 
“ privileged ” but to the “ruling” classes. “ Doctors’ orders” 
to a great extent govern the world of to-day. In how many 
departments of life, private and public, are they not supreme? 
The Judge’s sentence upon the criminal is subject to the 
Verdict of the doctor. Doctors can, and do, give pause not 
only to ocean steamers, but to the whole machinery of 
the State. How many Cabinet Councils have been postponed 
by a general practitioner? Great projects of reform are 
based upon their evidence, and laws innumerable are made 
im aecordance with their advice and carried out subject to 
their sanction. In the case of private individuals their rule 
und governance are no less absolute. Amongst the poor they 
have mote influence than any one else who comes to them 
from without. The poor cannot always afford to obey 
them; but the more respectable they are the more earnestly 
do they strive to do so. Take any village in the country in 
which there is an average good doctor; is he not the most 
quoted man in the parish? Think, too, what the men, 
and still more the women, have learned about health during 
the last few years. What clergyman but would be glad to 
have made such strides in teaching? The rich obey their 
doctors to an extent which is sometimes positively slavish. 
They live where they are told, and eat (and sometimes even 
drink) what they are told, and journey off to “ cures” at great 
distances whete they are horribly bored, and send their 
ebildren to this and that school in the most inconvenient 
places at the least convenient moments, all in accordance with 
the doctors’ commands. Those who scoff at doetors when 
they feel well are the first to eat their words in time of illness, 
just as those persons who maintain a conventional attitude 
of “don’t care” towards the thought of death are almost 
always among those who make the most unremitting 
efforts to keep alive. As things are, it looks as though 
the influence of the doctors were likely to increase. For 
heulth’s sake, as Mr. Kipling says, men will bear to hear 
unpleasant truths; and now that mind and body are con- 
sidered to work mysteriously but certainly one upon another, 
their power will be restricted to no material field. They who 
have so long been accounted materialists have lately forced 
upon the attention of the world the mysteries of physical and 
mental action and reaction—the fact that while health may 
produce courage and hope, courage and hope may also produce 
health. Henceforth their sphere of activities will be widened, 








will indeed be without limit. The strange thing is that these 
powerful people belong to a profession which offers few prizes 
and the members of which are for the most part, j by 
the standards of to-day, very bedly off. The public accords tp 
them every privilege which can benefit itself ; that is the public's 
way. If we rule ont certain great discoverers in the realm 
of medicine, all the prizes go to the men who can afford tp 
wait for them. The majotity, the vast majority, of doctors 
work all their lives, many of them with all the heroism which 
Mr. Kipling hus depicted, without hope of anything beyond 
what the ordinary professional man considers a maintenance. 
Social ambition and money ambition, those great mental 
stimulants which drive many men to their duty and a few {o 
distraction, have no meaning for the average doctor. Yet do 
they work less hard ? 

The highest death-rate of any profession in the world! M;. 
Kipling'’s last words have startled, we are sure, the majority 
of his readers. How often do we hear it said: “Doctors 
never cateh anything! Doctors never seem to take any barm!” 
An instant’s thought would assure any sensible man that it ig 
a sheer impossibility that they should be more immune than 
other people. In beeoming a doctor a man runs more risk 
of untimely death in the service of the State than he does in 
becoming a soldier. May tliey, then, not claim from the 
world a little of that enthusiasm so readily aceorded to their 
brothers in uniform? Should we not sometimes raise 9 
cheer, in imitation of Mr. Kipling’s good example, in honour 
of the great army in mufti, the thought of whom, as they 
move among us without the parade of war, so seldom quickens 
our pulse? Untiringly they defend our homes from thoge 
deadly and invisible foes who lurk about the luckiest doors, 
They bring us hope or sleep in our worst hours of pain or 
terror, when the door into the unknown stands wide open in 
front of us, or when we see the fearful reflection of its darkness 
upon the pale faces of our friends. How many of us owe all 
that makes life worth living to doctors,—the courage which 
comes of health, the companionship which gives value to every 
day, the lengthened sojourn of the old to whom love, memory, 
and custom bind us by a threefold cord, or the frail life of a 
delicate child who embodies every hope and ambition we 
possess. The doctors see us very often at our worst, and they 
make the best of us. Taking them as a whole, they have a 
good opinion of their fellows. They risk their lives for ours 
without the support of that discipline which, we are often 
assured, will alone induce men to such sacrifice. They keep 
our secrets without the fearful oath imposed upon Roman 
eonfessors to strengthen their purpose. If a few black sheep 
exist among them, if cruelty—that worst curse of the moral 
natare—is wholly absent from no great congregation of men, 
if a few trade upon tbe nerves of the community, if a few are 
tied up in red-tape, that is only to say that doctors are human. 
After all, we may live long lives and come across none of 
those; whereas it is hard to find a person who owes no debt 
of gratitude to some doctor or doctors, and who bas not 
known more than one the mainspring of whose existence was 
benevolence. The public no less than the profession should 
return thanks to Mr. Kipling. He has done what only a man 
of literary genius can do,—he has heightened and deepened 
an almost universal sentiment by its strong and gracious 
expression. 





TIME AND TRAVEL. 
N Saturday last we had in London an object-lesson on 
the degree to which modern science holds us in thrall. 
For two hours at the busiest time of the afternoon the electric 
current supplying several parts of our complicated apparatus 
for urban locomotion failed completely, and some thousands 
of persons found themselves stationary, enveloped in thick 
darkness, with the inevitable corollary of a nervous appfe- 
hension induced by the sudden change from bright and noisy 
movement to black and silent immobility. The systems 
totally put out of gear were three of the “tubes "there are 
only four—and the whole of the Surrey section of the London 
United Tramways, while the District Railway from East Ham 
to the extreme West (which of course included the London 
and North-Western service between the Mansion House and 
Barl's Court) was also rendered idle. It will be seen that 
the underground traffic of the city was pretty thoroughly 
disorganised. 


It may have occurred to some of those who were 
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temporarily prisoned in the gloom a hundred feet below the 
plane of their fellows on the surface that an interesting 
comparison might be drawn between the old-time sedan- 
ebairs and coaches and our present swift means of traffic ; 
to others, that on the freedom with which its units can be 
transported from point to point a great deal of the commercial 
vigour of a community depends; but the majority, perhaps, 
trailing along the tunnels by the gleam of lanterns, thought 
most of possible danger, having a wary eye for that 
mysterious “ live” rail which the layman, however often 
yeassured by officials, instinctively distrusts. Not many, one 
would imagine, saw another facet of the comparatively trivial 
mischance,—the extent of our helplessness when for an hour 
or two the continuity of our touch with the forces we have 
harnessed fails. 

We are apt to regard it as quite a commonplace thing that 
we should be dropped in a cage down a perpendicular shaft 
for fifty, seventy, a hundred feet, and at the bottom, entering 
a kind of projectile whose possibilities and uncanny sur- 
youndings might well have been exploited by M. Jules Verne, 
should be shot through a portion of the earth’s crust for 
several miles to our destination. Since the day in 1830 when 
the first cloud of steam from a locomotive announced that the 
railway from Liverpool to Manchester was completed, we have 
travelled far in more senses than one; we have been educated 
to the acceptance of extraordinary things, so that they no 
more surprise us for long together. After a little amazement 
at each fresh triumph of scientific application, a little per- 
functory admiration for those who we vaguely feel may have 
spent years in bringing it to pass, we take for granted our 
trains, our monster liners, our telegraphs, telephones, “ tubes” ; 
and it seems not incredible that a decade hence we may be 
contemplating the establishment of the aeroplane with the 
same serenity. It would be interesting to obtain the opinion 
of some lusty Londoner of the older days upon our honeycombed 
city of the present ; Dr. Samuel Jobnson, for instance. With 
what scant respect would he treat our ways of travelling! 
“I detest your new-fangled burrowings and subterranean 
excursions, Sir!” we can hear him storming to some later 
Boswell. And to him Boswell: “So then, Sir, you think ill 
of a man who takes to the earth to get home more quickly to 
his family ?” “Sir, we must all come to earth soon or late, 
but God never made man to worm his way thirty yards 
below daylight.” Yet, we doubt not, had he to begin again 
to-day, he would soon conform to our modern methods, 
and be found clinging to a strap, if need be, with the best 
of us. 

It is, of course, a necessary and beneficent ordination that 
our astonishment at each new wonder is but brief; to live 
always in the superlative degree would be too painful. 
Without any definite mental process, we adapt ourselves to 
our environment as surely as the furred animal or the eyeless 
fish ; no one, it can be safely inferred, shrank from sending 
the first public telegraph message, speaking through the first 
telephone, or travelling on the premier “tube.” This route of 
adaptation, however, is at times in danger of leading us too 
far towards that state of genial acquiescence which verges 
upon indifference, and it is well that occasionally we should 
be shaken in our sleep, roused to a consciousness of our 
position, its faults, and its advantages. 

With the advent of the railway, people began to want to 
travel faster. Voluminous leaders were written against the 
craze, ridiculing the idea that a vehicle could ever run at a 
higher rate than twenty or thirty miles an hour and still keep 
to the rails or retain its equilibrium; but the voice of the 
populace responded as ever to the voice of the engineers, 
until now every acceleration of a train, be it main-line or 
suburban, brings with it a chorus of approval. The past few 
years have seen this subtle desire for speed extended to the 
roads and to the city arteries, so that where once a dozen 
horse-’buses jogged contentedly along we have a string of 
huge motors struggling through the traffic, adding to the 
noise a confused uproar from their engines, and giving to 
London, now that its own “particular” fog has nearly 
vanished, a smell which may already be known as the special 
characteristic of its atmosphere. 

We remarked just now that the commercial activity of a 
city so large as London depended to a considerable degree on 
freedom of access and transportation. There must be, how- 
ever, a limit to this freedom, and it is a debatable question 





whether this limit has not been reached, for a time eomés 
when speed defeats itself, whether by road or rail. On sone 
of the “tubes ” we have within the last few days observed the 
change to a two-minute service, or even less. The éffect of 
this on the employees does not at present concern us, but the 
effect upon the travellers may not be altogether for their good. 
For, once accustom a man to a eertain quickness of travel, 
and he will grumble if the duration of his journey is increased 
by the span of a minute or two. It seetns one of those 
puzzling cases where retrogression is impossible. The recent 
reaction in the case of the above-ground traffic, afid con- 
sequent limitation of the speed, was inevitable; but it wae 
brought about more by fear of accidents than by any tecur- 
rence of the leisurely habit of mind. And it is just that 
desirable leisureliness which we stand in danger of losing; the 
man whose notebook is so full of engagements that they 
almost overlap is apt to pack his passing minutes with 
unprofitable actions and no profitable thoughts. Rush of 
travel and loss of power to think closely are mote related 
than at first sight appears. Oarlyle has a word or two on the 
unrest of his time. ‘ Men,” he says, “in the rapidest motion 
and self-motion ; restless, with convulsive energy, as if driven 
by Galvanism, as if possessed by a Devil; tearing asunder 
mountains—to no purpose!” How voleanic wotld bis wrath 
be could he see us to-day! 

The difference between leisureliness and laziness runs 
parallel with that between quickness and haste. “Idle 
people,” says the proverb, “have the least leisure”; and 
again, “ Haste trips up its own heels.” In his anxiety te 
avoid the stigma of the former a man may easily measute his 
length by reason of the latter, and fare badly; the middle 
path is always difficult to judge and to retain. 

Naturally it is not to be considered for a moment that any 
return to the methods of travel in vogue fifty or a hundred 
years ago would be salutary, either morally or socially; the 
very idea is untenable, for progression is the law of the 
civilised world,—interpreted, it is true, in various ways. The 
conditions of life in the twentieth century demand from us a 
vigilance, an output of energy, a concentration, a something 
contained in that comprehensive term “ up-to-date,” which 
can only be conveniently secured by the liberty of movement 
which seems to have kept pace with liberty of thought. But 
it is an indisputable fact that the general frame of mind 
to-day with regard to these matters differs distinctly from 
the timidity which prevailed when first man entertained 
seriously the desirability of challenging time's dominion over 
space. People then feared to increase their rate of travel, 
and the diffidence was not only due to the novelty of the 
means of transport. Now we one and all welcome the cutting 
down of records, be it accomplished by the stately liners racitig 
over submerged Atlantis, or by trains rashing across the fave 
of a continent, or by brilliant, rocket-like cars traversing 
the thick of the London clay. And this is by no means the 
same immemorial emulation which urges a man to compete 
for physical superiority in order that be may outrun bis 
neighbour. 

The desideratum is to be able to take this colossal modern 
apparatus of speed and use it sanely, wisely—to make it the 
servant, not the master—to keep it in hand. In so far us we 
are dealing with half-understood forces of Nature, they will 
occasionally master us. “Nature is despotic, and will not 
be fooled or abated of any jot of her authority,” said a 
philosopher; but that is mere physical stress. We are for 
ever superior to those forces as long as we do not allow theth 
dominion and leadership over mind and soul. For, whether 
a man be borne across the land at sixty miles an houf, ot 
saunter past the milestones in some deep, dreamy, sunlit lane, 
matters little if he realises that the secret of true tranquillity 
lies within himself. 





TROUT IN A LANCASHIRE HILL RESERVOIR. 


LTHOUGH Lancashire is not pre-eminently the cotinty 

to which anglers and sportsmen would now preferably 

resort for sporting purposes, it should not be forgotten that 
only about a hundred and fifty years ago it was one of the 
most famous hunting and fishing areas in Great Britain. All 
kinds of game still abounded, and the greater portion of the 
inhabitants, if not actually brought up to wooderaft, were 
markedly rural in their babits and surroundings. It was 
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only towards the close of the seventeenth century that the 
slowly increasing townsbips began to encroach upon those 
famous deer forests of the, Palatinate—the forests of Pendle, 
Trawden, Bleasdale, Wyresdale, and Blackburnshire, to 
mention only some of them, fragments of the great ancient 
forest of Inglewood which extended from the Peak to Cum- 
bertind—where Kings of England had resorted to follow the 
chase, and which a Royal sportsman, who, like James I., had 
probably been bred up to hunt the stag on Scotch mountains, 
did not disdain to visit. 

The rapid growth of the great manufacturing towns, and of 
their outlying dependencies, has, as it were, devastated the 
pure woodland character of the county; but the love of sport 
for its own sake has survived the opportunities afforded of 
pursuing it. Mild forms of poaching, rabbit-coursing, pigeon- 
flying, rat-catching, and similar humble forms of recreation 
oceupy the spare hours of the sporting element of the popula- 
tion, and there are an increasing number of quiet, thrifty 
workers who in their free hours often basten away to some 
river or reservoir to pursue the craft of gentle Izaak Walton. 

Apart from the almost indescribable fascination which 
angling exercises over its votaries, and which is its own chief 
reward, there is little other compensation obtained for the 
outlay of time and patience by the river's brink, for in many 
Lancashire waters, formerly so prolific of trout and salmon, 
fish are driven away by the pollution caused by the deposit of 
manufacturing waste products. Sea-trout run up many 
Lancashire rivers from the sea in goodly numbers at certain 
seasons; but they are sby and not easy of capture, and the 
best chance of preserving trout on any convenient scale for 
angling purposes is therefore to stock some reservoir, where 
not*merely does the purity of the water preserve the fish, but 
their preservation is in its turn a guarantee of the freshness 
of the water, as trout cannot, of course, live in any but the 
purest water. Any definite impurity would be at once 
detected by the death of the fish, and it is probably for this 
reason that the Corporations of our large towns preserve trout 
in nearly all their local reservoirs. 

On the flank of a spur of the Pennine Range—where it runs 
irregularly between Lancashire and Yorksbire—there is a large 
hill reservoir of my acquaintance where, by the courtesy of a 
neighbouring landowner, a small number of privileged persons 
are allowed to fish for trout. When the reservoir was built 
—some fifteen years ago—the becks and burns that flowed 
through its natural depression were filled with the small native 
brown trout, and to this original supply a large healthy supply 
of Loch Levens was added. I do not know whether these 
Scotch fish have clannishly kept themselves apart, but the 
evidence is in favour of some such theory, as there are two 
very distinct species of trout to be met with in this fine 
stretch of water. 
almost any fly that is thrown over him, takes it with a dash, 
and when hooked he kicks, leaps, and shakes himself in his 
attempts to get free much as if he were a trout of pounds 
rather than of ounces. When grassed he usually weighs 
from five to six ounces, and is of a brilliant silvery appear- 
ance, spotted like the pard, and with a small neatly shaped 
head. 

The other species of trout I have taken in this reservoir is 
quite different in appearance,—possessing an enormous head 
furnished with pike-like jaws and formidable teeth which 
even arm his tongue, rendering hopeless the escape of any- 
thing once seized in his terrible grip. These trout are usually 
much larger than the so-called Loch Levens, averaging 
from three-quarters of a pound to at least two pounds 
each. I bave never caught any beavier than this, though 


The Loch Leven still rises very gamely at | 











it is highly probable that many trout of much larger size | 


lurk in the deep holes of the stone embankment. ‘These 
big fellows, however, rarely rise to the fly, and when they 
do so it is done in such a totally unexpected manner 
that one is taken unawares, and sheer astonishment might 
easily cause one’s cast to be broken. This has, I confess, 
more than once happened to me, and all I have been conscious 
of has been a momentary hurricane upon the surface of the 
water and the loss of balf my cast. Recently, however, I 
succeeded in basketing one of these great trout, and had the 
pleasure of being told by the water-bailiff that my catch was 
the best fish ever taken with fly out of that water. The 
capture occurred in a very unexpected manner. I was casting 
somewhat hopelessly over an untried portion of the water 











almost close to the shore where a pebbly beach runs down to 
the water's-edge, when a fish I could not see swam up to the 
surface and took my fly down withhim. Istruck immediately, 
knowing the fly to be a large one, and the cast strong in pro. 
portion. Not being, under these happy conditions, afraid of 
the consequences of reeling him in, I did not give him much 
line, and brought him within view. Seeing, however, what a 
good fish he was, and afraid of losing such a prize, I gave 
him the scope he demanded, and let him dash off at will, 
Finding he would not come up again, and fearing he might 
rub the hook out of his nose, I reeled him up again and 
gave him the butt, and this obliged him to come towards the 
net. He refused, however, to show himself, and, unlike the 
Loch Levens, who repeatedly toss themselves out of the 
water, kept digging down towards the centre of the reservoir, 
At length the pressure told, and holding the net well down 
under the water, I worked him carefully over it and swiftly 
scooped him out. Weighed almost immediately upon leaving 
the water, he scaled two pounds, and was a splendid-looking 
fellow in the pink of condition. I have described this little 
fight in some detail to emphasise my theory that these 
large trout are a quite different species from the smaller 
ones, as they take the fly differently, play differently when 
hooked, and are of a quite different shape of body. Is it 
possible that these large trout are a variety of Feror—the 
great lake trout—or are they simply ordinary brown river 
trout grown large by cannibalism ? 

Another problem in connexion with this reservoir-fishing is 
perhaps worth mentioning. ‘This is the decrease in the size of 
the fish taken. This year a better-sized fish—averaging six 
ounces—has taken the fly; but last year the average was 
scarcely above five ounces. Last year the excess of water 
caused by the exceptional rainfall may have provided such 
food that this year’s finer trout have resulted, but what is 
quite certain is that (with the exception mentioned) each year 
that I have fished this water the fish bare been less numerons 
and of smaller size than in the preceding season. As a rule 
the trout in this reservoir take the fly so ferociously, 
when they take it at all, that, if the tackle holds, they have 
slight chance of escape. In the early part of the season 
more than once I have landed a brace of trout on the very 
first cast made. The March brown (male or female) isa 
deadly fly on this water, and seems to work as effectively in 
September as in June. I have also found the Scotch loch 
flies (claret and mallard, teal and red, and the zulu) good 
killers. On most days, be the wind north, south, east, or 
west, a passable angler like myself would find no difficulty 
in securing at least three, or possibly four, brace of trout. 
But there are also days when, for no apparent reason, not 
a fish can be got. I shall never forget my first visit to 
this reservoir, which must have occurred on some such day 
as this, when I neither rose a fish nor saw a sign of. one. 
In sheer despair I put on a small minnow, though I do not 
profess to be in the least degree an adept in the art of 
spinning, and, as luck would have it, I struck a passing fish, 
and brought him struggling to the surface. It was foul- 
hooked, andI could not tell whether it was accidentally caught 
by the force of the sharply descending hooks, or whether, 
rising to the bait, it had attempted to stun the supposed 
minnow with a lash of its tail, and so was entangled to its 
own destruction. This initial success, however, decided me 
that where there was even one trout there must be several, and 
by persistent angling in all kinds of weather I have since that 
day “ bagged” «a goodly number of these sporting fish. 

But if the days when trout will not take the fly are trying 
to the amateur angler, how much more trying are those days 
when the trout are literally throwing themselves at the 
flies, banging them down with their tails, and yet at the 
same time refusing the artificial. If it is bad enough when 
the fish are sulky, and will not be tempted to their 
destruction, how much more tautalising is it when they 
will rise and the angler is still unable to catch them! On 
such occasions I have often concluded that the fish are 
not so much hungry as playful, and that they are feeding 
upon an insect so microscopic (? “Fisherman's Curse”) that it 
cannot be matched. On many such occasions even . Messrs. 
Hardy's wonderful “midget” is too large,—at least I have 
thrown it delicately over the very circle where I knew a trout 
was feeding and have had no response. Yet all around me 
fish were rising, making large rings or small dimples, throwing 
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themselves out of the water, or here and there swallowing a 
fly with a “plop” and a splash that seemed to suggest a 
greedy appetite. And despite all these surface maneuvres I 
have been unable to touch a fish, and this after casting over 
them for quite two hours with every variety of fly in my 
outfit. What is more remarkable still is that the casting of 
the artificial did not in the least disturb them or put them 
down. They did not seem even to regard it. They were 
feeding upon some morsel so delicate or of such rare occurrence 
that nothing else seemed worth their attention while this was 
to be bad. 

I should certainly have liked my good friend “the dry- 
fly man” to have had a go at them under these conditions, 
for my exasperation had reached such a height that where 
I bad so conspicuously failed I should have fully rejoiced at 
the success of a better angler. However, to lose one’s temper 
in fishing is the greatest foolishness, and if one cannot be 
perfectly happy amid the heavenly moorland surroundings of 
such a splendid sheet of water—even with an empty basket— 
one is hard to please indeed. To a lover of Nature the grand 
sweep of the empurpled uplands, the whirr of grouse across 
the heather, the unceasing cry of the restless peewits, the 
scream of the scared water-ousel, or the homely quacking of a 
party of wild duck streaming overhead at sunset, all combine 
to refresh the spirit, and to make up an indescribably beautiful 
entertainment for any one who is gifted with the secing eye or 
the hearing ear. A. L. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE “AMERICAN WOMAN.”—II. 


[To tus Eprror or tue “ Srecrator.” | 
Sir,—It is proper to repeat the reservation which was made 
in the outset that the term “American woman” is intended 
to define a type, and not to describe the mothers, wives, and 
daughters of the aversge American man. 

There yet remains one function which is in the exclusive 
possession of the woman, and no means have been discovered 
up to the present time by which it can be better performed. 
That is the part which she plays in the propagation of the 
species. Deprived of this excuse for existence, the female of 
the human race becomes entirely a parasite. And yet in 
respect of this remaining function there is some evidence 
that the “ American woman” is not doing her best, that she is 
following the example of that unprofitable servant who 
wrapped up his one talent in a napkin. It is quite possible 
that this indisposition to exercise a natural function is not 
due to recalcitrancy, but to an instinct that the species is not 
worth reproducing. By a purely mental process «1 woman 
miglit arrive at the conclusion that this human race is not 


‘ worth propagating, and there is some ground for that view of 


the case. But she should remain true to the austerity of this 
doctrine, and not vitiate tbe intellectual independence of 
which she boasts by involving herself in social conditions. 
The time for proclaiming one’s freedom is before, not after, 
one has consented to eat the bread of another. But the plea 
which the “American woman” puts forward is the less cynicalone 
that the quality of offspring is more important than quantity. 
This, I believe, is a favourite subject of discussion at those 
assemblages of women which with some degree of incongruity 
are styled mothers’ meetings. At one of these meetings, inquiry 
showed that the technical motherhood estimated in terms of 
offspring amounted to ‘87 per cent. An examination of this 
defence of quality against quantity involves the assumption 
that it is worth considering the opinion of persons who know 
nothing of the matter in hand, and the further assumption 
that motherbood is conferred by the mere act of attendance at 
these meetings. ‘The plea is fallacious, for it is a law of life 
discovered by experience that individual degeneration of the 
offepring accompanies numerical diminution. But one who 
would not object much to the sudden extinction of the race 
might well deplore a long gradation of decay. There is a 
profound scientific refutation of this fallacy that quality may 
be obtained at the expense of quantity. Professor Karl 
Pearson has shown from his investigations into the inherit- 
ance of tuberculosis that the earlier members of a large 
family are more apt to inherit disease than those who are 
born later, and that, therefore, the limitation of families to 
two children, which now appears to be the desirable number, 





is increasing the percentage of persons with weak constita- 
tions. This is Nature’s method of dealing with the fictitious 
law of primogeniture. Human ingenuity is powerless in face 
of the mysterious laws by which reproduction is governed ; 
and created beinys invariably get the worst of it when they 
set themselves in opposition to those laws. But, fortunately 
or unfortunately, a diminishing birth-rate is confined only to 
those societies which we are accustomed to think of as highly 
civilised. The phenomenon is not new. The Greeks fore- 
saw and feared it. To them the Amazon was the wonian 
broken away from her natural obligations, always a_ peril 
to the race. Amongst the Romans Juvenal made his grim 
jests at her expense. A false education, he affirmed, which 
stimulated false energies and excited abnormal ambitions, 
made her contemptuous of her femininity, and encouraged 
her to substitute for it an ideal which was hybrid arid 
grotesque. It was a favourite view of Sir Thomas Browne 
that the stork only chose to inhabit those countries which 
were free. Strangely enough, in these days it is to the 
countries which are free—if freedom be indicated by a 
Republican form of government—that this bird of good omen 
comes the least frequently. 

An instinct fails when it ceases to be exercised. When 
women in the progress of civilisation abandoned the practice 
of living in trees for the comfort of a cave, it may be well 
imagined that they quickly forgot the nice art of tree-keeping. 
Similarly those who live in “ flats” no longer retain a remem- 
brance of the days when they dwelt in houses, and the house 
as a habitation has become as extinct for them as the cave. 
The instinct for propagating the species is no exception to 
this law, and in time the female of this type will become 
sexless in all but form, which is now so firmly fixed that 
we may not expect any fundamental alteration. And yet 
a variation in type is appearing. The “ American woman” 
retains her girlhood until comparatively late in life, and 
then suddenly, to her grief and rage, falls into a condition 
of senility which no devices serve long to postpone. 
Indeed, the expression “married girls” is commonly 
employed in those periodicals which concern themselves 
with her doings. And the proof that this instinct is 
failing is found in the remedy which is offered,—that the 
nature of it be taught in schools from books on physiology. 
Self-reliance is the most deadly gift which the female of this 
race can possess; and yet the girl who is destined to develop 
into an “ American woman” is taught from her earliest years 
to be assertive of her opinions, insistent upon ber rights, 
and clamorous for a consideration which can only be given 
ungrudgingly when it is least demanded. And so she goes 
through life with squared shoulders and set face, alert for 
“any insult to her womanhood.” The American man, loving 
peace, desiring to be left to his employments and devices, 
pretends to acquiesce, and so leaves her in the enjoyment of 
the fool's paradise which she has created for herself. A 
militant woman is as futile as a militant Church. The 
American boy who has been sedulously taught by the spoken 
and printed word that the American girl is the bighest 
product of civilisation—a miracle of beauty, conduct, and 
character—does not for ever retain this illusion. Certainly one 
out of ten does not after an intimate experience lasting 342 
years, according to the best statistics available. The root of 
the matter is that the “ American woman” is lawless,—without 
law. The law is that the physically weak are subject to the 
physically strong. By no subterfuge, or evasion, or resort to 
simile, analogy, or hyperbole can weak be converted into 
strong. Things are as they are because the world of life 
has grown up under this law. The “American woman” pro- 
claims that by reason of her strength of intellect, her 
profundity of affection, her dazzling beauty, and the beight 
of her emotion she has emancipated herself. Mven if she were 
in possession of all these qualities—which in itself is an 
ussumption—that would not involve her freedom. But the 
American man bas acquiesced in this declaration of rights, 
and the woman is without the shelter which her weakness 
gives. 

There is a nice balance in Nature. The strong and the 
weak exist side by side, because the weak know that they are 
weak, and conduct themselves accordingly. They acquire a 
caution, a pretty cunning, an adaptability to their sur- 
roundings. They learn to evade what they cannot resist, to 
avoid what they cannot master, because they are uware that 
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resistance is stupidity, and means destruction. The woman 
differs only in degree from the rest of created beings. Her 
natural resources, those by which she will prevail, are gentle- 
ness, long-suffering, kindness. When she abandons these, she 
does not necessarily, in the present stage of civilisation, lose 
her life. She merely becomes an “American woman.” In 
striving for her “rights” the American woman has lost ber 
influence, and has given us a new reading of the old fable of 
the bone and its shadow. The world bas never bad more than 
five main ideas, and all but one have come from the East. 
This problem of the woman exercised the minds of the 
patriarchs of Lower Asia, and it was solved before Solomon 
was yet born. Paul, himself half Oriental and half 
Hellene, gives us the solution in the words: the woman 
who has a veil on her head wears authority on her 
head. ‘The veil of the Eastern woman is the sign of 
her mystery. When she discards the veil her sanctity, her 
honour, ber dignity, ber authority all vanish. I shall not be 
guilty of the absurdity which there would be in recommending 
that women who of an afternoon drive in the Park or walk in 
the Avenue should swathe their heads in Oriental wrappings. 
But the light can be a veil as well as the darkness. In a 
brilliant room one sees nothing of the foulness which larks 
without. Every woman is born with a veil. She is an eternal 
mystery, as even Lord Byron confessed after bis assiduous 
research. Gentleness, and goodness, and continual quietness, 
and beauty of nature are always mysterious. I am not saying 
that all women are in possession of these qualities. Indeed, 
it is the very absence of them which makes the veil a greater 
necessity. The assemblage of boys with girls for education, 
as it is called with some degree of assumption, serves to 
dispel this mystery. Studies are assigned to girls because 
they are identical with those given to boys, and not that they 
are best for the girls, or for the boys either. This also draws 
aside the veil. The comradeship which athletics engender is 
based upon the performance of physical feats in which the 
woman is always at a disadvantage, and so is inferior. A 
iman expects very little of a woman, nothing more than that 
she shall willingly receive kindness at his hands, and that she 
will permit herself to be loved. Little as this is, it ie much. 
Without it he is condemned to a brutish isolation. And what 
bas a man to offer to a woman in return for her adorable 
qualities? Nothing beyond this, that “the husband render 
to the wife due benevolence.” By no process of bargaining 
can she obtain more. 

The “American woman” thinks the American man is as 
good as he is because she loves him so much. She is so self- 
satisfied that she thinks every one must love her, and must 
eontinue to love her, entirely irrespective of the conduct which 
she may choose to indulge in. A husband who should cease to 
love so glorious a creature must be a fool whose love is not 
worth striving to retain. The influence of woman is the subject 
of all verse, and is best expressed by the word “charm.” And 
what is charm? Certain things it is not. It is not excessive 
talkativeness, nor that distortion of the countenance in public 
places which is called laughter. Not intellectual attainment nor 
the artistic temperament assures its possession. It does not 
necessarily lie in-the physical beauty of a symmetrical muscu- 
lature. Teeth and eyes and hair are mere epidermal modifica- 
tions. Charm is everything which the “American woman” 
thinks it: is not. Charm lies in what a woman is, not in what 
she does, nor in how she looks. The American women—all 
women—should turn upon the “ American woman,” as judges 
and execntioners, with cold, deliberate indignation, in such 
virgin fury as the workers in the hive display towards 
the great, idle, sugary-mouthed drones unconscious on 
the melliferons walls. And, happily, there is evidence that 
. the people are tired of the farce. This revulsion of feeling is 
led by the really educated women who are willing to confess 
that even they themselves have missed the mark, and that 
their humbler sisters have chosen the better part. For the 
ignorant and newly rich the educated women have nothing 
but seorn; for those who would emancipate themselves from 
the law they have infinite compassion. The woman who is 
happy is she who obeys the law of kindness, who goes quietly. 
Her husband yields her benevolence. His heart doth safely 
trust in ber, and her children call her blessed. The woman 
who. will prevail is the effeminate woman, who overcomes man 
by the foree of continual quietness. She may understand 
all knowledge, and have strength to remove all public 





grievances, yet she is nothing if she has not entered into the 
mystery of gentleness. The woman who finally attains to 
consideration is she who suffers long and is kind, who envieth 
not, who vaunteth not berself and is not puffed up, who doth 
not bebave herself unseemly, who seeketh not her own, is not 
easily provoked, who thinketh no evil, beareth all things, 
and believeth all things.—I am, Sir, &., 
ANDREW Macpuan. 

216 Peel Street, Montreal. 

[We bave commented on this letter in our note to a com. 
munication from Mrs. Bethune-Baker.—Eb. Spectator.) 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——— 
THE SELECTION OF PARLIAMENTARY 
CANDIDATES. 

(To rae Epitor or tue * Spectator.”’} 
S1z,—Wage-earners such as ironworkers, pitmen, factory 
operatives, together with Socialists at large, have discovered 
the new, but now obvious, fact that private wealth is neither 
necessary to a Parliamentary candidate, nor to his successfy] 
discharge of Parliamentary duties if elected. The sooner we 
Unionists grasp this fact the sooner shall we vitalise our cause 
with attributes necessary to our representatives in Paria. 
ment,—viz., natural aptitude for political life, reasoning and 
debating power (constructive as well as critical), together 
with as much oratorical skill as can be found in cop. 
junction with those solid qualities. Many important, populous 
electorates have not only waived all claim to a mer 
money-scattering representative, but return one who from 
first to last is paid for instead of paying. Why should 
not other electorates, where needful, do likewise? The 
Moderate Party—Unionist, Constitutional, Conservative, 
call it what you will—bas so far attracted a large number of 
undesirable candidates because social promotion is more 
probable under such banners than under others. Yet among 
Moderate folk of all ranks there must be at least as many 
first-class men as the Labour constituencies bring to the front; 
but thousands of such Moderates remain inarticulate and 
practically unrepresented because, forsooth! they are too 
mean to select at their own cost out of their own ranks some 
able, intelligent candidates in preference to useless nonentities 
with money at their backs. The principle of a Member of 
Parliament being paid by his constituents bas, I imagine, 
few opponents, aud could be put in practice to-morrow 
by any county or borough desirous of a man with braing 
in preference to a man with no qualification beyond a 
“popular” local tradition, or the desire to acquire one. 
On that principle the Labour constituencies are repre- 
sented by a picked body of capable, respectable, earnest men, 
who bave scarcely a distraction from their Parliamentary aims 
and duties. In spite of certain weak, demagogic links in its 
chain, the Labour Party, with all its faults of sentimentalism, 
anti-militarism, and Socialistic class-feeling, has compelled 
the attention and respect of the House of Commons. To 
combat and neutralise those faults we need also astutely to 
pick our men; to discard the merely rich aspirants—negligible 
enough in private life—but obsolete and culpably useless as 
opposed to the nominees of myriads now invested with the 
dangerous novelty of power. We must be shy of the modish 
“ good-fellow ” type whose genius, maturing in the Commons’ 
smoking-room, is quickly earmarked for the Kitchen Com- 
mittee. Above all, we must be quit of the type such 
as the writer recently encountered in the person of 
an accepted candidate in the Unionist cause. An utter 
stranger to the locality, even an alien by race, he possessed 
the usual stage-properties of “stock” candidates,—viz., wealth 
expressed in terms of motor-cars, of a hired local residence, 
in the equipment of which the neighbourhood was under 
process of daily “salting,” and of a febrile eagerness to 
subscribe to anything and everything. His conversation was 
absolutely innocent of a vestige of ability, intelligence, or 
even verbal facility; in fact, his claim to selection rested 
solely on his worldly goods. The times seem to me far too 
pregnant with serious meaning for us to rest content wilh 
such political weaklings when sane, educated, patriotic talent 
is to be found, but remains ignored and neglected because 
poor. We have as good a right to seek, foster, subsidise, aud 
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use our dowerless talent as have the ironworkers, the pitmen, 
the factory operatives, and the Socialists at large; our need 
g0 to do becomes hourly more urgent.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ConSTITUTIONALIST. 





THE “AMERICAN WOMAN.” 
(To tae Eprror or Tue “Sprcrator.”] 

Sir,—The “ vivid” communication you publisbed last week 
js, as you rightly say, so “ suggestive” that I hope you will be 
good enough to publish some of the thoughts which it has 
suggested to an Englishwoman. You guard yourself in your 
editorial note from appearing to countenance an attack on the 
women of a friendly nation. But what you find “no small 
pleasure” in giving prominence to is really = thinly veiled 
attack on women as “found throughout the modern world.” 
It may be timely in these pleasure-loving days to mark one’s 
detestation of the idle, self-indulgent, hard pleasure-seeker,— 
man or woman. It is true that civilisation has made it 
possible for many men and a still larger number of women to live 
in absolute idleness if they like. And if such a book as “ The 
Metropolis ” presents a true picture of American social life, Dr. 
Macphail may well write severely of its women,—one wonders 
that he should let off the men scot-free. But the characters in 
“The Metropolis,” and the women of Dr. Macphail’s “ vivid” 
picture are the horrid “freaks” of civilisation, and not its 
normal product. Sometimes he seems conscious that he is 
speaking of the exceptional cases; but then comes such a 
startling statement as the following: “There is money and 
idleness for the women of the well-to-do: idleness alone for the 
women of the poor.” (The italics are mine.) This statement 
vitiates the whole article. He isso angry because some women 
can be and are idle that he is blind to the fact that the majority 
of women are compelled by nature and circumstances to 
work harder than most men. The poor woman of to-day is 
cook and nurse and dressmaker and laundress and wife and 
mother and part bread-winner all in one. In masses of homes 
the wife must add earnings to the husband's to keep body and 
soul together. If lurid pictures are to be drawn of the evil 
ways of one sex at one end of society, let a counterbalancing 
picture be shown of the lurid facts too frequently found at the 
other end, where the husband is often content to let his wife 
do all the bread-winning, while preserving to himself the 
manly prerogatives of the vote and the leather belt. I hope 
that everybody who reads Dr. Macphail's letter will also read 
the short sketch of “The Mother” in Mr. Galsworthy’s 
recently published “ Commentaries.” 

According to Dr. Macphail; the well-to-do woman of to-day 
delegates all her duties; and he would not mind it so much 
if they were not delegated to men instead of to other women. 
Does he really think that in ordinary society we all enjoy the 
superior dainties supplied by the man cook? Do most of us 
bave all our clothes from Worth? Does he accept uncon- 
sciously the mass of domestic services that even the rich do 
not get men to do for them? The invaluable nurse is 
recognised by him as being a woman, and so she is called a 
hireling. The vast army of women teacbers who are educating 
all the little children, and most of the big ones, in these 
modern days are outside Dr. Macphail’s line of vision. They 
do not fit in with his argument that since the woman no 
longer has to prepare the skin and cook the flesh of the 
animal shot by her husband, civilisation bas turned her 
into an idle being. It would be as true to say that 
since the man no longer has to slay his food, he 
too is an idler; but the folly of the latter assertion of 
course requires no demonstration. In real truth, however, 
according to Dr. Maephail’s own showing, the well-to-do 
woman often needs in these days to find and make work for 
herself. And because she is doing it in all seriousness, and 
devoting herself to philanthropic and social and political 
interests with an increasing sense of responsibility or a 
growing desire to try actively to better the conditions of 
things about ber, she is treated to the bitterest gibe of all. 
But there is no pleasing Dr. Macphail, whether you give your 
leisure for others and want xu vote, or are content with a simple 
outdoor game, although you cannot bit a ball as hard as a 
man can. Should a woman go for a walk, I wonder, seeing 
that the average woman cannot walk as far or as fast as the 
average man ? 

But to conclude. You, Sir, might take some comfort from 
the fact that it is not the idle, the self-indulgent, or the 





frivolous woman who wants a vote. They all think it a 
most unwomanly desire. It is only the real worker among 
and for other women who is asking for it in the hope that 
even the frivolous and the idle may be stirred to a deeper 
sense of the responsibilities of their sex.—I am, Sir, &., 
Evita Beruuwe-Bakes. 
23 Cranmer Road, Cambridge. 


[We admit that there is a great deal of truth in Mre 
Bethune-Baker's criticism of the details of Dr. Macphail's 
letter,—a letter which, we were careful to point out, repre 
sented the writer's views, and by no means in all pointes the 
views of the Spectator. We expressed our dissent from the 
passage about the nurse even more strongly than Mrs. Baker. 
At the same time, we are convinced that, in spite of occasional 
exaggerations and injustices, Dr. Macphail is doing good 
service in condemning the particular type of woman he 
describes. His concluding letter, which deals with the un- 
willingness of the “ American woman” to perform the main 
function of woman in the world, is now and then much too 
strongly expressed, but in the main it follows the lines of 
President Roosevelt's arraignment of a certain selfish section. 
Though we cannot, for obvious reasons, open our columns 
to a discussion of “race suicide,” we must express our 
general agreement with the President on thie matter.— 
Ep. Spectator. } 





“KILLING NO MURDER.” 

[To tae Eptror of tae “ Specratos."’} 
Sir,—Half-a-century ago my father sometimes took me to 
attend trials in a provincial town. One of those trials wae 
for infanticide. I was present when the jury gave their 
verdict; the foreman stated that there had been some 
difference of opinion among them, and that they had given 
the accused the benefit of the doubt. The Judge, of course, 
discharged the prisoner; but he intimated that he could not 
understand how the saving doubt had arisen. After a like 
verdict in the same town, my father, who had been foreman 
of the Grand Jury, was told by the Judge that the jory 
bad acquitted the prisoner against the clearest evidence, 
and that if such indulgence continued to be shown to 
infanticide the horrid crime would never cease. 
the verdicts been different in these cases, the Jadges (er 
Judge) would probably have wisbed the penalty of deuth to 
be inflicted, the penalty from which, about the same time, in 
“Adam Bede” Hetty was represented as having escaped by 
a hair’s-breadth. The Home Secretary and others have 
lately expressed a very different sentiment. But I am not 
now concerned to criticise that sentiment; I refer to it only 
as significant of the trend of public opinion. Suffice it to 
remark that, if an extreme punishment for infanticide were 
often inflicted, such severity would be followed by frequent 
acquittals, and therefore by no punishment at all—I am, 
Sir, &c., Lionet A. TOLLEMACHE. 

Athenzum Club, Pall Mall, 8.W. 


[To rue Eprror Or Tae “SPRCTATOR.” J 

Sir,—Is it not possible that the appeal of the “ helpless 
infants,” whose cause you uphold (Spectator, October 3rd), to 
the heart of an unmarried mother may tell on the side of 
extinguishing, rather than preserving, the lives for which this 
world presents so dark a vista? I well remember, many years 
ago, the expression of a physician (afterwards distinguished) 
at a time when the misery of the poor was much in all nien’s 
minds. “It is an astonishing thing, when one comes to think 
of it,” he said, “that in the slums of London a doctor is able 
to bring an infant into the world with any earnest endeavour 
to preserve the little life there taking ite start. For all that 
human eye can see, the best thing for every child born in 
certain quarters of London would be a speedy death. We 
must not think of all that. Our instinct to preserve life in 
all circumstances is independent of rational justification.” If 
that was the feeling of a wise and philanthropic physician 
regarding the lives of children who at least had fathers, may 
not a cognate impulse sway the heart of a mother as she gives, 
unprefaced by terror, unaccompanied by anguish, the death 
which euts off hopeless struggle, toil, privation, and loneliness 
from the creature for whose existence she is responsible ?— 
I am, Sir, &c., Jutta WEbdawoopD. 


[It is, of course, conceivable that a mother with her mind 
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sophisticated in the manner suggested by our correspondent 
might think herself justified in murdering her child, or, as 
she might put it, in applying to it the humane principle of 
euthanasia. That, however, is not the attitude of the 
ordinary child-killer. She “kills her kid”—to use the words 
quoted by the correspondent of the Daily Chronicle—because 
it is to her a terrible encumbrance,—something which she 
is at the moment under a tremendous temptation to relieve 
herself of in spite of the nobler instincts that are dragging 
her the other way. To suppose that even one murderous 
mother in a thousand acts with the idea of saving her child 
from the miseries and evils of a degraded life is to make 
an assumption which would be very difficult to substantiate. 
What we want to do is to help the poor creature to resist the 
temptation to relieve herself of ber tronbles and perplexities 
by the perpetration of a hideous and unnatural crime. 
Do we help her more in the agony of her temptation by 
telling her that if she yields she will not do anything really 
very wrong, and by letting her think that she will more 
deserve to be pitied than punished, or by making it clear to 


her through the action of the law that the State holds the | 


killing of her children by a mother a specially shameful 
crime? To suggest the excuse of conversion to the doctrine 
of euthanasia strikes us as as dangerous and demorualising as 
it is unreal.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


(To rue Epiror or tue “Specrator.”’] 
Srr,—May I reinforce your timely remarks in last week's 
Spectator on the Daisy Lord case by the following quotation 
from the essay on “Solitude” in Mrs. Meynell's “Spirit of 
Place”? The perusal of the two together may give our 
sentimentalists food for reflection. After dwelling on the 
unique nature of the intimacy between 2 woman and her 





child, and its absolute seclusion, Mrs. Meynell goes on to | 


say :— 

“That solitude partaken—the only partaken solitude in the 
world—is the Point of Honour of ethics. Treachery to that 
obligation and a betrayal of that confidence might well be held 
to be the least pardonable of all crimes. There is no innocent 
sleep so innocent as sleep shared between a woman and a child, 
the little breath hurrying beside the longer, as a child's foot 
runs. But the favourite crime of the sentimentalist is that of a 
woman against her child. Her power, her intimacy, her 
opportunity, that should be her accusers, are held to excuse 
her. She gains the most slovenly of indulgences and the grossest 


ye 


compassion, on the vulgar grounds that her crime was easy. 
Hvucu E. M. Srurrietp. 


—TI am, Sir, &e., 
Woodnesboro’, Kent. 


(To tne Eprror or tne “ Specrator.”] 
S1r,—I should like to thank you in my own name, and in the 
name of many others, for the stand you are taking in regard 
to the matter of child murder, and the many kindred subjects 
which, we are disconcerted to find, are becoming public 
questions. I believe the great silences are with us, but the 
noise is decidedly disquieting. When, for philosophical 
reasons, the responsibility of fatherhood is destroyed by the 
“endowment of motherhood,” and the primal instinct of a 
woman to protect her child, even at ber own inconvenience, 
is eradicated, it seems we may expect the beginning of the 
millennium! Perhaps we would not need to fear the party, of 
which these things are the hope, for social regeneration, if the 
growing desire for pleasure and ease at all costs were not 
befouling our literature and corrupting at its roots that 
higher sense of life which has made, and still makes, a man 
and woman love children more than dress and dinner-parties, 
and more than “ beer and skittles.” —I am, Sir, &., 
Epitu H. Scorr. 





THE NEWCASTLE ELECTION. 
[To tHe Eprror or tur “Srecraror.” } 
Srr,—I notice Mr. Carr in your last issue closes his interesting 
analysis with the old false reproach against the democracy of 
fickleness. When will politicians realise that this “ weakness ” 
lies, not in the democracy, but in politics? The people ask 
of Government the maintenance of liberty, and therefore 
security against aggression. Politicians, tempted to magnify 
their powers, stir up strife by encouraging the idea that when 





people want things done they should look to the State instead 
of co-operating among themselves. Surely it has been mide | 
abundantly clear that, so far as the ballot-box shows the will | 





of the people, the democracy consistently resents proposed 
attacks on its liberties, for when politics are transferred 
from national to domestic concerns the advocates of restrictive 
legislation are usually an energetic minority.—I am, Sir, &. 
S. HutcHinson Harris, 
3 Arundel Terrace, Brighton. 





“WHAT EVERY WOMAN KNOWS” ~ 
(To rue Epitor or tue “ Srecrator.”} 

Srr,—Thongh I disagree with most of your dramatic critic's 
article on What Every Woman Knows in the issue of 
September 26th, I shall trouble you only for space enough to 
try to convince him of the mistaken view he has taken of Mr. 
Barrie’s “ purpose” in his last paragraph. “ There are various 
indications,” writes “ Ignotus,” “that the play is intended, in 
part at least, as a contribution to the discussion upon the 
relations of the sexes.” Mr. Barrie, he holds, would have ug 
believe that the true function of woman is to delude her 
husband into thinking she is ignorant and foolish. I think 
it is only just tu point out that “Ignotus” has been so busy 
looking for Mr. Burrie’s purpose that he has obviously 
missed that which prompted Mrs. Shand to conceal her 
own powers,—namely, the purpose of avoiding the dis. 
illusionment of her beloved John; a disillusionment whieh 
would necessarily follow her admission of her own share 
in his success. This may not be the idealist’s view of the 
form true love should take, but it must be admitted by 
students of human nature that it is what actually happens 
every day. Therefore I would venture to suggest that your 
critic, by ignoring such a point as this, has proved himself 
capable of missing all the other human nature (the lack of 
which he laments) with which the play abounds. The greatest 
musician cannot produce harmony on an instrument which is 
out of tune, any more than Mr. Barrie can bope to make the 
unsympathetic answer to his subtle touch. May not some 
defect of this kind in the receiver be an explanation of your 
“ mere 


” 


critic’s rather sweeping description of the play as a 
succession of disconnected notes”? I suggest that “Ignotus 
should descend from his pedestal of idealism and take notice 
of the “ folk about him,” in the hope that some day it may be 
given him to recognise and acknowledge that charm of which 
Maggie Wylie truly says: “If you have it, you don’t need 
anything else, not even education; and if you haven't it, it 
doesn’t much matter what else you have.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Inchbroom, Birkenhead. Ronawp JEANS, 





MORE LAND FOR THE NATIONAL TRUST 
AT DERWENTWATER. 
(To Tux Eptron or THe “Seecraton."] 
Sir, Thanks to the generosity of friends, and helped by the 
appeal which you so kindly allowed me to make in the Spectator, 
the purchase price has been raised of the land at the south-east 
end of Derwentwater, which as soon as the lawyers arrange 
matters will be handed over to the National Trust. This new 
acquisition, in conjunction with the adjacent property, which 
has, partly through gift and partly through terms of easy 
purchase from members of a local syndicate, been obtained by 
the Trust, will be a great addition to the enjoyment of the 
public, who will now have free landing and wandering on the 
whole of the wooded capes and bays of the southern shore, 
who will be able to pass from Brandelbow through Manisty 
as far as the river Derwent, and obtain access at two points 
on the main road that runs by Manisty to Grange.—I am, 
Sir, &e., H. D. Rawns.ey. 
Hétel Bazzoni, Tremezzo, Lago di Como. 
INDIAN SOLDIERS IN THE TRANSVAAL. 
[To THe Eptror or tar “ Specrator.”’} 

Sir,—I am much obliged to Mr. Ritch for supplying in your 
last issue official confirmation of the fact which I asserted in 
your issue of the 26th ult..—viz., that the Indians who served 
in the Transvaal were non-combatants. I do not think tbat 
this would be clear to the ordinary reader of the phrase, “the 
battlefields where they served”; and it is important that it 
should not be supposed that coloured combatants served in 
the South African War. (I am sorry that to express my 
meaning I am driven to the use of the word “coloured.”) I 
am not unaware of the sufferings endured by the Transvaal 
Indians. It is because I admire the dignity and courage of 
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Mr. Gandhi, and those for whom he speaks, that I protest 
against the publication (for the second time) of the offer to be 
shot. This offer is unreal; and therefore it seems to me 
unwortby of its promoters.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Horbury, Wakefield. A. B. Browne. 


EGRET FEATHERS. 
(To tHe Epiron or tue ‘Srecraton.”] 
Sre,—At the risk of tiring you, I feel I must write a few lines 
once more in reply to Mr. Gardiner’s letter re egret 
feathers in the Spectator of October 3rd. Mr. A. J. N. 
Barker's statement, which is scoffed at by Mr. Gardiner, 
about the egret plumes collected from Nigeria being shed by 
the bird at the end of the breeding season, is absolutely true 
of the same bird in North-West India. I lived there for 
twenty-eight years, and every winter was spent under canvas, 
wandering from place to place; and as I have stated before 
in your pages, the country for miles round the big “ jhils” 
(swamps) was white with the shed feathers of the egret. The 
swamps were covered with the living birds like snow. I never 
saw one shot. I myself collected quantities of the plumes. 
They were dirty, but a few turns in soapsuds and bleaching 
in the sun restored their beauty. Mr. Gardiner is quite 
wrong in saying the egret bears two long feathers only. 
His whole back wings and breast are covered, as with a 
lace petticoat, with the lovely thread-like feathers. I have 
seen the birds in thousands, and as the breeding season passed 
the feathers were shed. If Mr. Gardiner will look in any 
natural history at a representation of an egret in his nuptial 
dress he will see that I am righi, or if he would like I can send 
him a drawing of such a bird. No one can be a more ardent 
anti-plumage-ite than Iam. I never wear anything but an 
occasional ostrich or “osprey” spray, because I know that no 
bird-slanghter is necessary to procure either. I can recall 
many and many a campiug-place where the whole country 
was for miles round a sheet of white egrets, and no one ever 
disturbed them. No European ever shot them, as they are 
not good eating, and the natives could gather all the feathers 
they wanted in any quantity.—I am, Sir, &., 
Mem SAuisa. 








THE NIGHTINGALE IN OCTOBER. 
[To Tus Eprron or Tug “SpecrarTon.” | 
Srr,—May I ask if any of your readers heard what I fully 
believe I heard last night (October 6th) between the hours 
of two and three o’clock,—the song of the nightingale? I 
was making myself a cup of tea at the time, and first I 
suddenly heard a clucking—the unmistakable sound of the 
blackbird over its nest—followed by the chirping of what I 
believe to be the third brood this year. Birds around began 
to rouse and sing sleepily, and the song spread until there 
was the soft sweet singing we hear in the woods sometimes at 
night in the early summer, and then afar off I heard distinctly 
the nightingale singing as in June. I thought at first I must 
be mistaken; but he continued to sing for about half-an-hour, 
when the song gradually died away, and all was silent once 
more. Of course the season is a most exceptional one, but I 
should like to know whether the nightingale has ever been 
known to tarry so late or to revisit the country so soon. The 
blackbirds build every year in our garden; whether the nest 
is in a deodar, or in a big bush of laurustinus, or in 
thick ivy, we have not yet found out, but they live close 
to us, and are quite old friends. There are always three 
together. Is this unusual? They appear to be father, 
mother, and brother, the latter taking as much interest in the 
young birds as the parents, and continually acting as sentinel 
on the wall while the parents are giving their first lesson in 
flying, and the nervous little birds are perched on the top of 
an ivy arch. On one occasion there was great excitement 
going on, the mother bird flapping her wings angrily on the 
path, scolding and thrusting her beak almost under the 
laurustinus, where yellow eyes und whiskers and licking lips 
lay concealed. The father bird had flapped his wings against 
the drawing-room window (the appeal to the human); then, 
taking his station upon the path again, looked up at the little 
birds, telling them as plainly as possible in his language not 
to come down yet. The sentinel was making a great scolding 
on the wall meanwhile. As soon as possible a friend armed 
with a garden-syringe full of water appeared, and an undulating 
black and furry body flashed down the path, followed by the 





flying and indignant birds. Their song of thanksgiving to us 
afterwatds was quite a revelation of bird gratitude, for I 
believe it was such.—I am, Sir, &c., 

An OBSERVANT INVALID. 





SIGN OF EXCEPTIONAL WARMTH OF WEATHER. 
[To rus Eprror or tue “Srecrator.” | 
Srr,—When walking in the country this week, I picked a 
wild rose in full bloom from a briar-bush by the wayside. 
The bush was completely covered with scarlet hips, and I 
carried home the rose, the little twig bearing bud, blossom, 
and berry,—all at the same time. The road by which the 
briar-bush grows is high and exposed, being seven hundred 
feet above sea level, and about sixteen miles inland, in the 
Cumnock district, Ayrshire.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Mary OC. CampBe.i. 
3 Park Circus, Ayr, N.B. 





MORAL INSTRUCTION. 
[To Tus Epiron or Tus * Specrartor.” | 


Srr,—The Press in general has been so generous in its reports of 
the International Moral Education Congress recently held, and 
has so clearly perceived its great significance, that I venture to 
ask you, in view of the wide interest that has been created in the 
cause of the moral education of the young, to allow me to call 
attention in your columns to the work of the Moral Instruction 
League, whose propaganda during the past ten years prepared the 
way for this important Congress, and which exists to give practical 
effect to the promotion of the cause for which the Congress was 
held. 

The League has already influenced the Board of Education to 
make some provision for moral instruction in public elementary 
schools, and some sixty local education authorities to take action 
in the direction of providing in their schools for more or less 
systematic moral instruction. Its Graduated Syllabus of Moral 
and Civic Instruction for Elementary Schools (a copy of which I 
shall be glad to send gratis to your readers on receipt of a post- 
card) has already been very widely adopted, and its moral-lesson 
books, adapted to the various ages of children, have been welcomed 
by all, since they present moral ideas to children in ways that 
cannot fail to interest them, and give.offence to none, since they 
keep strictly to that neutral moral ground which is common to 
all theological and non-theological bodies. 

I shall be glad to supply further information about the League 
to any desiring the same.—I am, Sir, &c., 

HarRRoLtp JoHNsON, 
Secretary of the Moral Instruction League. 

6 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 





THE LEIPZIG CAMPAIGN. 
(To THe 
Srr,—In your last Saturday’s issue your reviewer in his criticism 
on Colonel Maude’s book on “The Leipzig Campaign, 1813,” falls 
into an error somewhat common among English writers. In 
commenting on the misprints and slips which somewhat mar the 
work, he notes particularly that “ Davant” should read “ Davoust.” 
Surely he himself is in error; and the name of the Commander of 
the old 3rd Corps of the Grand Army, the Marshal Prince of 
Eckmiihl] and Duke of Auerstidt, should read “ Davout.” ‘Thoso 
who wish to verify this statement can readily do so in the works 
of M. Henri Houssaye, General Bonnal, or Colouel J. Vial, to 
mention but three French writers who deal with the Napoleonic 
period.—I am, Sir, &c., A. F. B. 


Epiror or Tue “Srecraror.”] 





NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are market 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








POETRY. 


TRUTH UNVEILING. 
Anp do you weep, discrownéd man, 
Who strove upon the moonless way ? 
Whose torch, that led the early van, 
The Sun of Truth has quenched in day P 





Weep not, The world’s aeonian youth 
Owes yet to you, who cleft the night. 
The loftier error is a truth 
To them that walked without the light, 
Jessie MAcKAY, 
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BOOKS. 


HOME LIFE IN ITALY.* 

Tus book is likely to be the most informal of the capital 
series to which it belongs. It is nowhere expository; it is a 
succession of sketches, often dramatic in form, which have 
the cumulative effect of conveying a true idea of the 
characters and customs of the Italian people among whom 
Mrs. Aubrey Waterfield has lived. It is agreeable and 
graceful from beginning to end. But, unfortunately, her 
experience leaves out a very large slice of Italian life, and 
that the most notable in recent history. She writes of 
country people and country towns, but all the recent political 
and industrial history of Italy tells us of a new people and 
a new life. Roughly, this new life might be dated from the 
time of the Abyssinian adventure. The disastrous battle of 
Adowa was a parting of the ways. The lesson of that dismal 
failure was deeply learned, and was one of the many influences 
which persuaded the Government and the people to remedy 
inefficiency and want of caution at the source. The national 
finances have since been set in order; the real scientific 
and industrial ability of the nation has expressed itself 
increasingly in the manufacturing districts of the North. 
The serious and successful commercial class, with a standard 
of comfort of its own, has become a very large and permanent 
element in the country. The Latin intelligence and fine 
imagination, sharpened by the quick life of great towns and 
its modern interests, crave more and more for intellectual 
satisfaction; and the Italian artisan of to-day has as 
speculative and insatiable a mind as one could find in 
similar classes anywhere in the world. Of all this Mrs. 
Waterfield says nothing. On its political or public side 
what we have indicated may justifiably be considered outside 
her scope ; but it is to be remembered that it has its reflection, 
and a very precise one, in the home life of Italy. For com- 
prebensiveness we cannot compare this book with the Home 
Life in Germany of Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. Having said this, 
we are free to emphasise again the charm of Mrs. Waterfield’s 
method in its own field, and may add here that it is greatly 
illuminated by Mr. Waterfield’s excellent illustrations. 

What could be more delightful than Mr. and Mrs. Water- 
field’s experience? They went to live in a half-ruined ancient 
fortezza perched upon lofty and precipitous rocks. With 
good fortune you can still pick up in Italy for a small sum a 
feudal castle with its unscalable approaches and outworks. 
From this headquarters Mrs. Waterfield came into contact 
with her neighbours. It is very pleasant to read nearly four 
hundred pages not once disfigured by the Britannic assump- 
tion that British customs are necessarily tho standard by 
which other nations should be judged, every variation being 
regarded as a declension. Of course Mrs. Waterfield did not 
find that there was a wide area from which to choose her 
servants :— 

“Our proclamation for a servant met with a dead silence, which 

surprised me, as so many of the people were very poor. But I after- 
wards learnt that service is looked upon as a degradation, only to 
be entered by the unfortunate. The reason is that the middle- 
class housewife does the cooking and most of the housework 
herself, the servant being employed to do the rough jobs, to carry 
water from the well and rinse the clothes in the river. Now an 
Italian does not mind what hard or menial task she undertakes, 
so long as it is within doors, but the carrying of water from the 
well, with the eyes of all the neighbours upon her, seems to mark 
her humble walk in life.” 
But having got servants eventually, she had the humour and 
good sense (which are generally the same thing) not to dis- 
parage their eccentricities, but to coax out the valuable 
qualities in them. Economy exercised in the interests of an 
employer is one of these qualities which come naturally to an 
Italian countrywoman. But of course this is not peculiar to 
Italy. The German servant thinks economy the first virtue 
and point of pride in a household, and it is the economy of 
the housewife as much as anything which compels her admira- 
tion. How different, and we cannot help saying how much 
more vulgar, is our way in England, where wastefulness is 
frequently regarded as a form of generosity! Of one of her 
servants Mrs, Waterfield writes :— 

“She has all the amusing vanity of a child joined with native 
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shrewdness. In her pride of the Fortezza, I believe she would 
like us to sit all day on a golden seat dressed in our best, and 
pretend to be living in a fairy kingdom. Certainly she i 
always distressed when I walk out in a tweed skirt oa 
wants me to trail through the town in a festal garment. ‘Onoo 
when I was going to attend a christening she prepared an 
evening gown, and was terribly disappointed that I did not 
wear it. Like ker neighbours, she thinks that to dress simpl 
to pass through the*town and actually wear a silk blouse a 
the evening, with only a husband to see you, is turning thin 

: ” ° S gs 
upside down. 
The reader of this book will carry away one impression, 
perhaps, above others, and that is of the ceremony of offering 
wine to a visitor in every Italian household, however humble 
it may be :— 

“A special bottle of an old vintage, from their last remaining 
farm, was brought in upon a brass salver; a spotless napkin 
was spread upon my knees and a footstool placed under 
my feet. The men stood, the madre settled down to enjoy 
herself, and the young wife sat by me with her baby 
clinging about her neck and curling up its pink toes ig 
lively expectation of a sponge cake dipped in the wine. 
I protested against the custom of giving wine to such 
young children, and, as usual, was worsted in my attempts at 
reform. ‘Ah!’ said the young mother proudly, ‘you can 
have no idea, Signora, what a stomach my child has; she 
can digest anything; it is all a question of habit; she 
likes the wine, dear little thing, and it makes her cheeks 
red. You perhaps do not know the proverb, Signora: 
“Good wine makes good blood.”’ Certainly Italian children 
look healthy enough; perhaps it is the case of the sur- 
vival of the fittest. The old mother confessed that she 
could not do without her daily glass of wine. This one 
she sipped with the air of a connoisseur, and, with many 
apologies to my illustrious presence, she explained with 
great naivety what infinite good it did her digestion— 
‘a little wind and then I feel so well ’—while the sons 
both said ‘truly, truly,’ very impressively. I was grateful 
to the family—they did not force the wine upon me with 
barbaric hospitality, but upon my refusing a second glass 
only held the bottle out invitingly towards me, saying with 
much feeling, ‘Signora, we will not press you again to take 
more wine, because we know that it is not the habit in your 
country to drink at this hour. But we wish you to know that we 
offer it to you with all our hearts, and welcome you to our poor 
house.’ We all bowed to each other, smiled, and then resumed 
conversation.” 

One cannot help noticing in books about other countries 
how often national customs are supposed to be peculiar to the 
nation of which the author writes, although they are really 
racial. All the Latin races have common characteristics. 
What you see in Italy you will often enough see also in France 
and Spain. It is not peculiar to Italy to buy small portions 
of meat and chickens instead of the joint of beef or the leg 
of mutton or the whole bird which we buy in England, 
apparently for the purpose, we might add, of wasting 
a large proportion of it. Again, the unnecessary noises of 
the streets—the shouts and whip-crackings—in Italy belong 
to several other nations. We in England have noise enough 
in all conscience, but the unnecessary human noises are less 
than in any country we know. Nor is what may be called 
the ritual of the sofa peculiar to Italy. The sofa is the 
recognised place of honour, in which no guest may sit except 
by notorious right or special invitation, in Germany and 
throughout Scandinavia, and we dare say in other countries. 
Perhaps Mrs. Waterfield perceives less of the truth than is 
usual with her in writing of the family in Italy. We are apt 
to think that family ties mean less to the French and Italians 
than to us because they have no word equivalent to our 
“home.” But we can, and generally do, deceive ourselves. 
The French word “ foyer,’ for instance, is too often over- 
looked; it has a very real application to family life; and as for 
the obligations of French relationship, they are conceived on 
a very wide scale, and are submitted to with a devotion which 
would be regarded as Quixotic self-sacrifice in England. But 
on the whole an Italian, we think, would read this book with a 
predominant sense of pleasure that his country has been so 
sympathetically observed and so well understood by an 
Englishwoman. The sense of nationality which derives itself 
from Garibaldian days is still only opening its wings. The 
Italians are susceptible to praise and sensitive to blame. 
When Carducci is translated and praised in England, they 
are rapturously pleased. When Shakespeare is praised in 
Germany, the Englishman is often inclined to be supercilious 
or patronising, or, again, to act as though the homage of a 
foreigner were a matter of complete indifference and un- 
importance. We hope this sunny book will make many 
English readers know Italians better. 
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MR. A. P. GRAVES’S IRISH POEMS.* 
War constitutes the merits of a song written for music ? 
Why does it happen that it is not always the finest lyric which 
is the best song; or, to put it otherwise, why may a good 
song have indifferent words, while a beautiful poem may never 
find its proper musical setting P We have no adequate 
explanation to give; but of one thing we are certain,—it is 
not accident which makes one lyric also a song and the other 
onlya lyric. There is a quality in the sentiment, the phrasing, 
and the rhythm of some poems which attracts good music as 
naturally as some coverts draw singing birds. Very superior 
crities affect to despise the gift of writing to music, forgetting 
that all the Elizabethans from Campion to Herrick did it, 
and that their condemnation includes Shakespeare and Burns, 
not at their worst, but at their best. “Ae Fond Kiss,” for 
example, is a song which cries out for adequate music, and 
bas now and then found it; but it happens to be also the 
high-water mark of Burns’s genius. If, then, this capacity 
for being sung often belongs to the greatest work, we would 
do well to be respectful about it. For one thing, the song is 
the only poetry which has a truly universal appeal. If the 
poet desires to please and mould all classes of humankind, he 
had better be a song-maker. Of all modern song-makers 
Mr. A. P. Graves is probably the most successful, since, while 
working on a high literary plane, he has attained to 
that direct popular appeal which makes the song. “ Father 
O'Flynn” is sung wherever the English tongue is spoken, 
and Mr. Graves has written others quite as good. He has a 
multitude of beautiful old Irish airs at his command, and 
these have been his chief inspiration. The airs are in his 
mind, so they were in Burns’s, and the words follow naturally. 
Though there are one or two remarkable exceptions, we 
believe that that is the way in which the best songs are 
written. 2 
To the critic one of the most interesting features about 
Mr. Graves’s work is its catholicity. Modern Irish verse is 
apt to be impatient of the past, unless that past is prehistoric. 
It seeks an archaic simplicity and mystery, and it has evolved 
a manner of its own to attain its ends. Every one is conscious 
of the beauties of that manner. In the hands of masters like 
“A. E.” and Mr. Yeats it has produced some of the most 
fascinating poetry of our generation. Butwe are also bound to 
admit that in inferior hands, and even in those of the masters 
when they nod, it is apt to become a mannerism. By dint 
of doubtful syntax, halting lines, the judicious use of a 
few epithets like “pale,” “wan,” “dim,” “wandering,” and 
plentiful references to the planetary system, you can produce 
a kind of effect which foolish people may call “Celtic 
glamour.” But there is nothing in the substance or form 
ef such writing to make it poetry. As often as not it 
is only a platitude obscurely expressed. Sometimes there 
is a thin prettiness about it, a touch of fancy or melody; 
but all minor verse has these faint graces. Much of our 
modern Celtic poetry is pretty, but nonsense, just as the 
old Book of Beauty contained verses which were nonsense, 
but were also pretty according to our grandmothers’ standards. 
Mr. Andrew Lang has shown in an amusing essay that 
Thomas Haynes Bayly’s stuff can be turned out easily in a 
Rossetti garb, and yet be no better poetry. These modern 
Celtic revivalists think Moore and his kind inconsiderable 
peets because they had different tricks and mannerisms. 
Moore was not a great poet, but he was a true one, and at his 
best is as likely to live as any Irish poet who has succeeded 
him. The poetical convention he followed was not a very 
good one, but it had this merit,—it enforced clearness and 
orderliness, so that the thought could not be missed, and 
humbug could never masquerade as profundity. When Moore 
is trite and silly his verse provides no veil for his triteness 
and silliness. When he is good—and this is by no means 
seldom—his merit is patent to all the world. He had the 
direct appeal, and therefore be was an excellent song- 
writer. But the ordinary man in dealing with the ordinary 
Celtic revivalist is always a little puzzled. The charm 
evades him, and he cannot quite put a name to the 
faults. A line may be profundity itself, or, on the other 
hand, it may be merely mental confusion and bad syntax. 
From this type of Irish poet we may get a great deal of 





_* The Irish Poems of Alfred Perceval Graves, 2 vols. Dublin: Maunsel and 
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interesting fancy and folk-lore and many beautiful phrases, 
but we shall get no songs, for to sing well beth the poet and 
his audience must be clear on the meaning. 

Mr. Graves gives us good songs, as we have said, largely 
because of his catholicity. He is not tied to the mannerisms 
of any school, and the whole of Irish literature is dear to him. 
He has been influenced by Moore, by Samuel Lover, by 
Mangan, by Mr. Yeats and his friends, but most of all by 
countryside ballads, and by the old folk-songs which Dr. 
Douglas Hyde has translated. But, as was right and natural, 
the Gaelic revival has had a special influence during these late 
years, and we find one of these volumes wholly devoted to 
exercises where both manner and subject are, as Dr. Hyde 
would say, “of Irish Ireland.” Mr. Graves is as a rule 
sincere, and therefore he acquires from the revival, not a 
literary trick, but a new way of looking at the world. Take 
this stanza from his first poem :— 

“ Dull red the fern; 

Shapes are shadows; 
Wild geese mourn 
O’er misty meadows.” 
That sentiment and form are worlds away from Moore, and a 
reversion to something earlier and more strictly poetic. Take 
some of the songs, like “The March of the Maguire,” “Shule 
Agra,” “The Colleen Donn,” “ Alone, all alone,” or the 
intolerably affecting poem beginning— 
“Oh, the praties they are small, 
Over here, over here,” 

There is a note in these foreign to nineteenth-century Irish 
peetry, something simpler, more barbaric, more primitive. The 
words in each case have sung themselves toa lovely air, and they 
have a strangeness to arrest the imagination as well as the 
proper emotion of the lyric. They are fine Irish songs in the 
idiomatic sense. Elsewhere Mr. Graves has caught the true 
manner, not the mannerism, of the Gaelic renaissance. Take 
the verse which Dr. Hyde quotes :— 
“Tm left all alone like a stone at the side of the street, 

With no kind ‘ good day’ on the way from the many I meet. 

Still with looks cold and high they go by, not one brow now 

unbends, 

None holds out his hand of the band of my fair-weather 

friends.” 

That has the plaintive, wondering, and intensely realistic note 
of Celtie folk-poetry. Mr. Graves’s fault on this side of his 
work is that he is oceasionally too pedestrian. The true magic 
often escapes him, and thongh his literalness is the accurate 
tradition of popular verse, it sometimes prevents him from 
writing poetry. Now and then, too, he falls into a regular 
Early Victorian jingle, as in “The Minstrel Lover” and 
“Oiseen’s Lament.” Such jingles when associated with 
subjects usually treated in anything but a jingly way jar on 
the reader, and the piece called “ The Magie Mist,” in which 
a favourite metre of Mr. Swinburne’s is parodied, contains 
all that is worst in both the schools with which Mr. Graves is 
connected. The rococo manner is one thing, and the modern 
Gaelic manner is another thing, but if you mix the two you 
get an unholy combination. Mr. Graves may plead the 
example of Mangan before him; but then Mangan was feeling 
his way to something new, and Mr. Graves has seen this new 
thing and knows all about it. 

This is the defect of Mr. Graves’s merits, the penalty he pays 
for his catholicity. For ourselves, we prefer his “non-Irish 
Ireland” poems, his countryside songs and ballads, where the 
quality, if less idiomatic, is more human and universal. There 
are many people able to write Celtic lyrics in the new style as 
well as or better than Mr. Graves, but no other writer from 
Kerry to Donegal could have written these countryside poems. 
They follow a different tradition from the Guelic revival, but 
it is a tradition equally Irish. The sentiment is obvious, but 
so is the sentiment of all good ballads, “ Blackberrying,” 
“Trottin’ to the Fair,” “The Discovery of Whiskey,” “ The 
Kilkenny Cats,” “"T'was Pretty to be in Ballinderry,” “ The 
Cradle of Gold,”—there, selected at random, is a set of songs and 
ballads which few modern writers can surpass. Mr. Graves 
claims kin with Moore, with Lover, with Thackeray, and, very 
remarkable to our mind, with that admirable and strangely 
neglected writer, the author of the Ingoldsby Legends. “The 
Gaelic Story-Telling” is in Barham’s best manner. But 
most of all he is kin to the old song-makers, who knew how 
to wed fine airs to words which were understood of the people. 
It is a position of which Mr. Graves may well be proud, 
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THE NATIONALISATION OF RAILWAYS.* 

In one of his letters published in Dr. Duncan’s Life Mr. 
Herbert Spencer pessimistically remarks that he does not see 
from what section of the public effective reaction against 
Socialism is to come. “The drift of things is overwhelmingly 
in the other direction, and the stream will, I believe, continue 
to increase in volume and velocity, simply because political 
power is now in the hands of those whose apparent interest 
is to get as much as possible done by public agency, and whose 
desires will be inevitably pandered to by all who seek public 
functions.” This was written in 1890, and the present 
situation is a striking illustration of the truth of the 
philosopher’s remark. We have a Government returned 
to power mainly because the late Government showed a dis- 
position to revert to Protection,—the Socialism of the land- 
owner and of the manufacturing capitalist; but no sooner 
is it established in office than it also begins to inaugurate 
Socialism of a different type by proclaiming the responsi- 
bility of the State for the maintenance of old age, and 
by encouraging an agitation for the State ownership and 
management of railways. 

Where, it may be asked, is the reaction to come from which 
will be able to resist this proposal? This is a question which 
the future only can answer. The little book before us sets 
out the arguments for nationalisation. No human institution 
(certainly no institution so tightly tied up and controlled by 
Government regulation as is a railway company) is perfect. 
The imperfections of our railways are accordingly set out with 
a running comment of prejudice. The merits of foreign 
State-owned railways (and there is no institution so 
altogether miserable that it has no redeeming features) are 
magnified and supported by an array of figures which the 
lay reader cannot check or appreciate. This side of the 
argument, however, convinces and influences no one. The 
driving-power behind this agitation is the Socialist propa- 
ganda. There are other elements, of course,—ambitious 
politicians, who are not Socialists, meet and say : “ We must do 
something, and this scheme will give us votes and power and 
patronage.” The greater part of modern statecraft consists 
in this gauging of the popular craze of the moment, and 
in subserviency to it. We see on the political horizon no 
leader able or willing to resist this policy of drift, and 
when and where the inevitable reaction against this sinister 
alliance will arise it is impossible to say. There is another 
element which makes for the success of this agitation,—a 
disposition, largely entertained by directors and shareholders 
of railways, that the sooner they get out of a persecuted 
industry the better. “I am strongly in favour of it, for I 
want them to buy me out of it before we are ruined,” 
was the remark made within the last few days by a 
chairman of one important company to the present writer. 
It is common knowledge that railway construction is 
come to an end. The appearance of a Railway Bill has 
been the signal for raising extortionate demands in every 
quarter of the House. Already railway authorities will 
tell us that the Board of Trade has practically usurped 
the labour management of their business, and on reason- 
able terms of purchase and compensation railway directors 
and shareholders will be glad to exchange a precarious 
dividend for an annuity secured by the credit of the nation. 
The politicians who rise to the top in this sinister concurrence 
of a policy of sauve qui peut with the enthusiasm of the 
would-be Robin Hoods of Socialism will without doubt go 
down to posterity as great constructive statesmen who have 
reconciled the interests of the robber and the robbed, till 
some day a philosophical historian may arise to call in 
question the merit of this somewhat dishonest brokerage 
transaction. 

The reflective Socialist who has not yet learned to regard 
the ownership of property as a crime may ask, has asked 
indeed : “ How shall we be bettered by making up from the 
taxes of the country the dwindling dividends now earned by 
the companies?” The answer, in the first place, is that the 
State means to make a profit out of its railways. Unless the 
terms of acquisition are confiscatory, it is difficult to see how 
this is likely to happen. The telegraph purchase and the 
London water purchase are both precedents against the 


assumption that the State can make profit where privat, 
enterprise finds it difficult to do so. The real enthusiasm 
felt for this and similar proposals by the wirepullers of the 
Socialist movement is that the industry of the country, being 
gradually taken over by the State with full and handsome 
compensation and much applause, the capital representing it 
will then lie, inscribed in the account-books of the State, so to 
speak, in the hollow of the hand of the Socialist administrator 
who can then impose taxation to the extent of twenty shillings 
in the pound, and consummate the extinction of the private 
ownership of capital. 

Mr. Davies argues “that whether it is Socialism or not, it 
has been, and is being, done by nearly every civilised com. 
munity, and that the expediency of a measure should be 
judged on its merits and not by appealing to prejudices 
quite foreign to the question” (p. 112). The reply of the 
country we hope will be that “in vain the net is spread 
in the sight of any bird.” We do not suppose that the world 
would come to an end if the Government took over the 
railway companies. The Government has by its interference 
sterilised our use of the electric light and the telephone, 
and it may destroy the manifold advantages of having a vast 
industry (like the railway industry) based on the equitable 
principle of free exchange. It will be a mischievous, not an 
utterly ruinous, act. Those who, like ourselves, favour free 
industrial enterprise fear that the longer the inevitable reaction 
is delayed the more violent and painful will be its effect. We 
hope, therefore, that this project will be successfully resisted, 
and that State railways will not be added to the burden 
from which the reaction will have to shake itself loose. 
Mr. Davies’s arguments will not convince any who regard 
this proposal as one of principle. It may reassure some that, 
if this country took the retrograde step of imitating certain 
other countries of a less advanced industrial type, it would 
not be completely ruined. Further additions to the, in the 
end, impracticable poiicy of decreasing the responsibility of 
the individual and increasing that of the State will be 
needed, as it at present appears, before we reach the 
inevitable collapse. 





THE RIDDLE OF THE BACCHAE.* 


EvripipzEs is one of those writers about whose real opinions 
there is still much doubt, and the most painful students 
cannot always determine his exact meaning. In dialogue he 
can be not less brilliant and bewildering than Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, while he has the added disadvantage of being a poet, 
who in his choral Odes is sometimes as imaginative and 
as obscure as Browning. He is at once penetrating and dis- 
cursive. He has a word to say about everything and about 
sundry things besides—de omnibus rebus ef de quibusdam 
aliis—and what he says is pointed and goes home. But his 
wit is too nimble to go by rule. When opportunity tempts 
he cannot forego the quip, the reflection, or the epigram that 
oceurs to his alert mind, and, in consequence, he delights the 
wise but disconcerts system-mongers. They cannot succeed 
in cataloguing his beliefs or in finding the precise “lesson” 
which he would inculcate from the stage, and the last of his 
plays perplexes them the most. No one, in fact, can decide 
what the “purpose” of the Bacchae is. That it is a great 
play is certain. No play, indeed, was more celebrated in the 
ancient world. Plato quoted it at the table of Dionysius in 
Syracuse, and had his quotation at once “capped” by the 
ever-ready Aristippus; Alexander the Great pointed a sneer 
by repeating one of its aphorisms; and who can forget how, 
after the battle of Carrhae, its most tragic scene was played 
before a Parthian Prince by an actor who, taking the part of 
the frenzied Agave, displayed upon his thyrsus the bleeding 
head of the Triumvir Crassus? Nor have the moderns judged 
it less favourably, for, to take only two instances, Milton 
speaks of its “transcendent excellence,” while Macaulay 
calls it a “most glorious play,” adding that “as a piece of 
language it is hardly paralleled in the world.” Unhappily, 
however, criticism is not content that tragedy should stir the 
interest and the emotions, but requires that it should also 
convey instruction. As, therefore, Euripides had always 
dealt largely with religion, it is assumed that the Bacchae, 
which has the worship of Dionysus for its theme, must be 
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“the last and most complete exposition of the religious 
beliefs over which he had been pondering for half a 
century.” It is, we are assured, not a drama, but a dis- 
course on theology, in which, however, the preacher leaves 
the congregation in doubt as to his conclusion. Some 
hold that he recants the errors of his youth, while others 
consider that he is having a final fling at superstition ; and 
now Mr. Norwood comes forward to show that all crities are 
equally at fault. 

“The real literary artist” should never, he says, “tell 
ys in so many words what his ‘message’ is.” He 
requires from his “ disciples” that they should “ win 
their way to full intellectual sympathy with their teacher” 
by earnest effort. There must be no supping after the 
theatre, but rather deep searchings of hearts, while the 
playwright must be content, like Hegel, to find one pupil 
who “understands” him; and Euripides, after twenty-three 
centuries, has succeeded in doing so. The clue to the 
riddle of the Bacchae has at last been discovered, and 
is connected with the fact that, whereas Dionysus is said 
to have “shaken to the ground (dépar’ épintev yapage, 
cvvteOpdvera 8 Grav)” the palace of Pentheus, he clearly 
did nothing of the kind. As Mr. Norwood shrewdly 
observes, “this is a lie.” The palace, which was doubtless 
a very solid building, forming the conventional background 
of the Attic stage, does not fall down, but the actors go 
in and out of it as if nothing had happened. Why, then, 
do the chorus accept the statement that it had fallen ? 
Not because in an ancient play, when a house is declared to 
be “in ruins,” it is assumed that it is so—for who but_a child 
could accept such an explanation ?—but just because Dionysus 
has, it seems, “hypnotised” them, being, in fact, not Dionysus 
at all, but a very clever rascal who personates the god. For 
the object of Euripides is, we are told, to teach us how 
religions arise and deities are manufactured; but, being “a 
literary artist,” he only reveals his meaning to those who can 
reach it by making a long series of suppositions. Semele, the 
legendary mother of Dionysus, had, they must suppose, in 
reality an illegitimate son. ‘“‘ Before the birth of her child,” 
however, she was “killed by lightning” (p. 87, line 28), but the 
child somehow survived, being “born before his time” (p. 87, 
line 33), and was sent away “secretly by his grandfather” to 
the East. There the boy learnt, not only “ hypnotism,” but 
also “the grim and shadowy doctrines which for millenniums 
have held spellbound the reverent mind of Hindostan.” “His 
life was one ecstasy of closer and closer communion with the 
heart of things,” while he also “discovered the wondrous 
properties of the grape,” so that the “ mental exaltation which 
its juice could impart seemed to him the key to deeper life.” 
And then, “stimulated almost to delirium,” or stirred “ with 
mystic rapture and ecstatic impulse,” he began to dream 
himself divine. Accordingly he returns to Thebes to set up the 
story that Semele’s son was in fact the child of Zeus, and to 
teach “the hard-headed unimaginative Boeotian farmers ” the 
mystic meaning of intoxication. In pursuit of his plan it 
becomes necessary to do several conjuring tricks, and also to 
“hypnotise” not only the Theban women, but, above all, his 
aunt Agave, who while in a state of trance rends her son, 
King Pentheus, to pieces, the young man’s only crime 
being his very sensible objection to a new and orgiastic 
religion. 

The impostor, indeed, works havoc among his own relatives, 
but Mr. Norwood finds his blackguardism natural. “It was 
inevitable,” he says, “that a man young and excitable, with 
all an Oriental’s tendency to material voluptuousness and 
exquisite cruelty interweaving itself everywhere with the 
loftiest spirituality,” should act as this scoundrel did “when 
confronted by coldness and opposition”; and possibly it was 
“inevitable.” For ourselves, however, we are content to pass 
no decisive judgment on the mental pathology of aspirants 
for deification; but no plain man would, we think, apply any 
adjective that even hinted probability to the collection of 
theories of which some small portion has here been 
stated. “Simplicity,” says an old proverb, “is the seal 
of truth”; but to perplex, according to Mr. Norwood, is 
the proof of genius. ‘The duty of a playwright is, he 
appears to think, to express wisdom in enigmas, and 
he seems to consider the Bacchae a great work of art 
just because it is “a riddle,” of which he alone bas found 
the solution, 





THE DAUGHTER OF LOUIS XVL* 
DISAPPOINTED and disappointing, “a living phantom of the 
Revolutionary tragedies,” the unhappy Duchesse d’ Angouléme 
somehow missed that halo of romantic interest which glowed 
round so many of her fellow-sufferers. She bore as a young 
girl, with the courage of her race, the trial of long months of 
solitary confinement, and the iron entered into her soul. The 
great virtue of Madame Royale was also her great fault,—a 
terrible sincerity. Royalty must dissimulate; and when the 
Princess returned to France she could not even pretend to 
have forgotten all that the French were unwilling to remember. 
A witness of the time says that she “ faisait de petites mines” 
when she crossed the Place de la Révolution, The French 
expected her to be as light and merry and forgetful as them- 
selves; it was a pity, perhaps, that she could not attain such 
happy indifference, or ever feel free of the heavy thunder- 
cloud from which, having entered it with her father, mother, 
aunt, and brother, she had at length come out alone. 

If freedom and kindness had been her portion after she was 
released from the Temple, Marie-Thérése might have recovered 
some faith in human nature. But the stiff restraint of the 
Hofburg, the knowledge that she was treated merely as a 
political tool, the absence of all love and sympathy, finished 
the work which the Temple had begun. Her Austrian rela- 
tions did nothing to soften the bitter thought that they might 
have saved her mother’s life. The émigrés were odious to her. 
“ Her heart and mind,” says M. Lenotre, “ grew cramped and 
stunted.” Peevishness and suspicion became part of her 
character, giving it a twist from which it never recovered. 
Yet it was naturally a fine and noble character. 

The story of the Temple has often been told; we have all 
read it over and over again. Our sympathy has been claimed 
for those who, one by one, were led out from its gloomy walls 
to reach liberty by the red road of the guillotine, or, like the 
little Dauphin, were slowly killed by ill-treatment. Madame 
Royale’s life was spared; even the National Convention 
hesitated to murder a girl of fifteen. But there are few 
who will read M. Lenotre’s story of her lonely captivity 
without a sensation of tears. For thirteen months, from the 
day when Madame Elisabeth was led to her trial, May 9tb, 
1794, to June 13th, 1795, immediately after the Dauphin’s 
death—if the miserable child who died was indeed he—this 
young girl was kept in close and solitary confinement, almost 
in darkness, with heavily shuttered windows, without a woman 
to wait upon her, visited by no one but her guards and the 
Commissioners who came to question her. The wonder is, 
not that Madame Royale became a soured, unhappy creature, 
but that she did not become insane. 





CO-OPERATION AND AFTER.+ 
In the country especially we are all co-operators now. We are 
ready to support both the National Poultry Organisation Society 
and the Agricultural Organisation Society. There should not 
be such a difference, we feel, between the price the house- 
holder pays for eggs and the price the farmer’s wife gets for 
them. We are convinced that the farmer ought to be able, 
by means of combination, to get his artificial manures and 
other requirements more cheaply and to obtain a better figure 
for the seeds he has to sell. We all hope to see in time in 
rural England some such triumph of co-operation as is to be 
witnessed in Denmark. Danish eggs and butter are not only 
collected but exported by co-operative effort. So far, so 
good. But when the day comes that rural industry is wholly 
co-operated, what then? This is looking a long way ahead. 
Mr. Fordham, however, takes this look forward, and comes 
to the conclusion that after co-operation there is nothing 
but State markets. Only in this way, we are assured, will 
the producer, when rural England and all her rural 
Continental rivals are fully co-operated, be able to come 
by his own. Along with State markets, according to 
Mr. Fordham, there must be a State fixation of land 
values. All this is very viewy, and in our opinion utterly 
unsound. It is for some much more modest plans for 
the reconstruction of our rural life that attention may 





* The Daughter of Lowis XVI.: Marie-I'hérése-Charlotte de France, Duchesse 
d’Angouléme, By G. Lenotre, Translated by J. Lewis May. With numerous 
llustrations. Loadon: John Lane, [10s. 6d. net.) 

+ Mother Earth: a Proposal for the Permanent Reconstruction of Our Country 
Life. By Montague Fordham, M.A, London; The Open Road Publishing 
Company, (58, net.] 
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properly be drawn to this book. The author's ideas on 
land clubs, for instance, are worth examination. However 
much we may disagree with Mr. Fordham’s conclusions 
as a whole, he is to be thanked for bringing thought to the 
consideration of the great problem of the countryside, which 
some politicians would seem to be under the impression has 
been solved for good by the provision of means of getting 
small holdings. It is something that Mr. Fordham has got a 
grip of the waste in time, money, and strength that goes on 
under present commercial conditions in the rural districts. 
It would be easy, of course, in turning over the pages of this 
beautifully produced book, to call in question the accuracy of 
some of the statements which are made. Mr. J. A. Hobson 
contributes an interesting introduction, in which we note that 
he does not assume responsibility for everything in the pages 
which follow; but he puts his name to the declaration that 
“nowhere in the civilised world is agriculture so destitute of 
the economic and moral stimuli to progress as is the case in 
England,” and that in 1908 “the agricultural labourer has a 
less incentive to efficiency, less hope of personal advance, than 
any other class in the civilised world.” That is a very gross 
exaggeration, though we admit that the rural labourer’s 
position is often a miserable one. But then so is that of the 
peasant in many parts of France. In Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
and large parts of Austria and Germany, the smaller peasants 
are far worse off than our own agricultural labourers. 





A TERRITORIAL ARMY IN BEING.* 
Tuts little volume, which is published under the auspices of 
the National Service League, and contains a preface by Lord 
Roberts advocating compulsory training, will be read with 
interest by those who are endeavouring to build up a National 
Army in Great Britain on the model which has been set 
before them by the Government and approved by his Majesty 
the King. : 

Colonel Delmé-Radcliffe, as our Military Attaché to that 
country, speaks at first hand of the Swiss system, of which 
he is, in common with all who know the Swiss Army, an 
enthusiastic admirer ; while Mr. Lewis opens up comparatively 
new ground by giving us the results of his recent investiga- 
tions in Norway. Both papers have already appeared in the 
Journal of the Royal United Service Institution, where they 
were delivered as lectures, but they are now usefully reprinted 
for wider circulation. 

Of the two Armies, it is clear that the Swiss is much 
further advanced in training, and above all in organisation, 
than the Norwegian; Colonel Delmé-Radcliffe declares its 
mobilisation system, for instance, to be the best in the 
world. In Norway, on the other hand, all officers above 
the rank of Captain are professional soldiers, who, how- 
ever, are not generally employed all the year round, 
but have private businesses of their own,—e.g., farms to look 
after, &c. In both countries the physical training of boys 
and girls from ten to fifteen years of age is compulsory ; in 
Norway, in addition, there is obligatory rifle-shooting for 
schoolboys. Great stress is laid by both writers on the a!most 
complete absence, in Norway no less than in Switzerland, of 
any fear of militarism or class-feeling, or of any sign of a 
democratic animus against personal and compulsory service. 
Meanwhile be it observed that in neither country is there any 
aristocracy whatever, and that the officers are drawn from all 
classes,—the one qualification for a commission being ability 
to pass the required examination tests, 





THE MAGAZINES. 
Lorp MILNER's paper on “The Value of Canadian Pre- 
ference” in the Nineteenth Century is an answer tu an article 
in the July Edinburgh Review. The object of the Reviewer was 
to show that the preference accorded in the Canadian tariff 
to goods of British origin was of little or no value. Lord 
Milner pronounces this statement to be absolutely misleading, 
and adduces facts and figures to show that the date of the 
grant of preference marks a clear turning-point in the com- 
petition between the United Kingdom and all foreign 
countries. “ Where, before preference, we were decidedly losing 





* A Territorial Army in Being: Practical Studies of the Swiss Militia, by 
Lieut.-Colonel Delmé-Radcliffe, C.M.G. p.s.c.; and of the Norwegian Militia, 
by J. W. Lewis, late 19th Hussars. With a Preface by Field-Marshal Earl 
Roberts. London: John Murray, (ls, net in paper cover; 2s, 6d, net in cloth 





ground we have, since preference, been as decidedly gaini 
it.” Lord Milner writes with moderation, and at the close of 
his article makes some important reservations :— 

“T maintain that experience in the case of Cauada shows—anq 

this experience is not confined to Canada—that preference is 
capable of effecting what I claim for it. When British goods are 
competing with foreign goods in any part of the Empire on more 
or less equal terms even a moderate preference on British goods 
will turn the scale in their favour. Where they are competing at 
a slight but decided disadvantage preference can neutralise that 
disadvantage. But where the disadvantage is very great, owing 
to distance or other natural causes of a preponderating character 
or even to the settled habits or customs of the importing Cota. 
munity, no preference that I either expect or desire to see imposed 
can wholly counteract that disadvantage, though it may certainly 
mitigate it. In other words, preference cannot work miracles, 
But it can and does exercise so great an influence on the course 
of trade that it is well worth making some effort, and even some 
sacrifice, in order to maintain and extend it. I think the time 
has come when all fair-minded Free Importers may be reasonably 
asked to admit this, as some of them, including the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, have admitted it.” 
There is another side to the question on which Lord Milner does 
not touch at all,—the attitude of the Canadian manufacturer. 
The most damaging commentary on his article is to be found 
in the recent speech of Sir Wilfrid Laurier to a deputation 
of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. ——Of the 
strictly topical articles, we may specially single out that of 
Mr. Theodore Morison, late Principal of the Mohammedan 
College at Aligarh. He answers the question, “ Can Islam be 
Reformed?” in the affirmative, thus differing entirely from 
Lord Cromer, whose assertion that “Islam reformed is Islam 
no longer” he pronounces to be a generalisation in flagrant 
defiance of the facts. This view he bases not merely on the 
multiplication of new sects, but on the spread of liberal 
opinions amongst orthodox as well as Europeanised Moslems, 
But while refusing to accept Lord Cromer’s dictum that 
Islamism as a social system is moribund, he fears that many 
obstacles will be found in the path of political reconstruction, 
all Mohammedan countries having hitherto been governed 
despotically. In this context it is interesting to read 
the reminiscences of Turkey in 1876 contributed by Miss 
Gertrude Elliot, the daughter of our then Ambassador. 
We have only space to note two points,—the writer's 
reiterated conviction that Abd-ul-Aziz was not murdered, 
but committed suicide, and her assertion that, owing 
to the hostile attitude assumed by Europe towards the 
Turkish reformers, it became possible for the Sultan 
to banish Midbat Pasha and his principal followers, 
and to recover unchecked the whole of his despotic power. 
—Sir Harry Johnston sends a long and interesting 
paper on the East African problem, in which he outlines a 
scheme for filling up East Africa—or, to be more precise, the 
unoccupied balance of thirty thousand square miles of land 
with a temperate, healthy climate and without native owners 
in the Ukamba, Naivasha, Kenya, and Kisumu provinces— 
with white assisted settlers drawn from the ranks of the 
bond-fide unemployed. We note with much satisfaction Sir 
Harry Johnston’s vigorous condemnation of the “noxious idea 
that the white man is always to be foreman and never to 
be labcurer,” on the ground that it “lowers his prestige” in the 
eyes of the “natives” if he is seen working with his hands. 
This, “together with whisky, is sapping the foundations of 
the British Empire, and must be eradicated.” Incidentally 
Sir Harry Johnston pays a generous tribute to the splendid 
and honourable achievements of Joseph Thomson, and 
expresses his surprise that there should be no statue 
or memorial to him anywhere on the map of the vast 
protectorate which arose from his pioneer journeys in 
1882-84.——Mr. Sidney Garfield Morris's “ Appreciation” 
of Prince Bilow is an astonishing exercise in the art of 
panegyric. “Dauntless courage,” “superb power as a leader 
of men,” “magic charm of sincerity and singleness of 
heart,” “gracious, kindly, chivalrous nature,”—these are only 
a few of the flowers of eulogy heaped on the head of the 
Chancellor. The explanation of the “imperturbable, almost 
cynical, attitude” assumed by him in public is worth quoting. 
“ With most people the outside veneer disguises the commoner 
material underneath, but with Bernhard von Biilow it is the 
exact opposite—the veneer is assumed in order to hide the 
beauty of that which underlies it.” 


The article on “The Key of European Peace” in the 
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British pacifists” by Prince Bilow, and as an exposition of 
extreme Teutopbobia forms a diverting contrast to the fulsome 
panegyric of the German Chancellor in the Nineteenth 
Century. The writer in the National declares that “it is 
known to those who have their hands on national secrets that 
the German diplomatic circular to the Powers is already 
drafted, announcing that Germany has delivered her attack 
upon England unexpectedly and in time of peace, because a 
responsible officer at the British Admiralty had intimated to 
all and sundry on innumerable occasions that England wouid 
deliver such an attack upon the German Navy, and supporting 
the statement by the evidence of diplomatists and parties 
whose word cannot be hastily rejected.” If there is real 
warrant for such a statement, it is, of course, most important. 
If, however, the grounds for making it are not beyond all 
suspicion, then the editor has done more harm than good by 
publishing it. His responsibility in the matter is clearly very 
great. The writer further charges the British Cabinet with 
spreading abroad the idea that it is meditating a great loan 
for the purpose of strengthening the Navy, “ whereas the truth 
is that it intends no heroic measures, and will be content to let 
things slide and bring in a naval programme next year which 
will only add to existing dangers.” It is right to add that, by 
way of antidote, the editor inserts a paper, “Towards an 
Imperial Policy,” in which the writer, Mr. W. M. Childs, 
frankly admits that belief in the Empire is, fortunately, not 
restricted to any one political party, and that the advocates of 
peace at any price are a minute minority, adding that the 
Imperialist group, members of which are strongly entrenched in 
the present Administration, owe their position chiefly to the 
fact that on the vital questions of external policy and Imperial 
defence they have hitherto commanded the confidence of the 
nation.—— Lord Lamington in “ A Plea for the Improvement 
of Public-Houses” explains the provisions of the Public- 
Houses (Extension of Facilities) Bill which has been intro- 
duced into the House of Lords. The aim of that measure 
is to raise British public-houses to the level of French 
cafés or German beerhouses, by encouraging them _ to 
supply non-alcoholic refreshment and food, and enabling 
them to improve their accommodation and introduce games, 
music, and any other means of reasonable recreation —— 
Mr. H. de F. Montgomery's paper on “ The Purchase Problem 
in Ireland” is well worth reading, though it bristles with 
technicalities. He holds that the limitations imposed in the 
terms of reference of the Runciman Committee sterilised its 
labours. Yet there seemed to be a basis for co-operation 
between landlords and tenants on the main lines of Nationalist 
criticism until the recent obstructive action of the National 
Directory. He notes, however, that in spite of the alleged 
unanimity of the Directory, there are signs of considerable 
divergence of opinion amongst Nationalists on the subject. 
—Mr. Austin Dobson contributes a charming study of 
“The Unparalleled Peiresc,” that remarkable Frenchman, the 
friend of Galileo, Camden, Grotius, Sealiger, and Rubens, 
“who seems to have been at once, in bimself, a seventeenth- 
century ‘Literary Fund,’ a ‘Society of Authors,’ and a 
walking Notes and Queries”; who laboured all his life at his 
noble trade of assisting learned men; and whose best epitaph 
is to be found in the words of his biographer: “ His utmost 
end being publick profit, he thought it mattered not whether 
he or some other had the glory, provided that what was for 
the good of the Common-wealth of Learning, might be 
published."——-The account of “Country-House Visiting” 
given by “A Guest” is a truly amazing chronicle of the sense- 
less and dreary extravagances of the week-end pleasure-hunters. 
——We regret to note in the editorial “ Episodes of the Month” 
an attack—not the first—on the Congo Reform Association, 
as “an active coterie of professional humanitarians” whom 
the editor does not hesitate to describe as “ mischievous, 
because ignorant and irresponsible, agitators.” That is a 
most ridiculous description of a body composed of able and 
public-spirited men. Hardly less regrettable is the ungenerous 
reference to the excellent letter of Professor Westlake, on 
behalf of the Balkan Committee, acknowledging the modera- 
tion and good feeling of the Young Turks. 

In the new Contemporary Mr. Harold Spender discusses the 
relations of Great Britain and Germany moderately enough, 
taking for his text Herr Bebel’s assertion that preparations 


to prevent. Mr. Spender has no special panacea to cure the 
evil of mutual suspicion. But he lays stress on the need of 
frank discussion. “No friendly feeling will ever come into 
being between England and Germany until they begin to 
understand one another's aims...... At present the 
strangest legends hold the field on both sides...... If 
Great Britain misunderstands Germany, it is scarcely less 
true that Germany misunderstands Great Britain.” The 
only remedy, in the writer's opinion, is to show that we 
are as ready for a fair understanding, on terms honourable to 
both, with Germany as with any other of the Powers with 
whom we have made these Conventions. It is not enough to be 
conscious of our good intentions. We have to prove them to 
our neighbours, and we can only dispel Germany's belief in our 
isolating policy by giving her “the conclusive reply of showing 
ourselves willing to include her in the network and to crown 
all the good work of the last ten years by an understanding 
that includes her.” If it is impossible to base this under- 
standing on a mutual abatement of the burden of armaments, 
Mr. Spender points to the pacific results of Cobden’s Com- 
mercial Treaty with France as affording a fruitful precedent 
for a similar rapprochement with Germany. Mr. Laurenes 
Jerrold writes on the “slump” in French Socialism. His 
analysis of the situation is briefly this: that Socialism entered 
into practical politics under the leadership of M. Jaurés in 
the Premiership of M. Combes, but that the very fact that 
he did lead excited the jealousy of his party, which “ unified” 
itself and him off the face of the earth of practical Parlia- 
mentary politics. Relentlessly pinned down to realities by 
M. Clemenceau, M. Jaurés has “ faded away into shadowland,” 
and the country is “ beginning again to look upon Socialism 
as a dream after thinking it a live power."——Mr. John H 
Humphreys gives an extremely interesting account of the 
working of proportional representation in Belgium. Much 
of the article deals with technical details; it is enough for 
our present purpose to summarise some of Mr. Humphreys's 
conclusions, The system has now been tested in five Parlia- 
mentary Elections, and, as the result of conversations with the 
Catholic, Liberal, and Socialist leaders, Mr. Humphreys 
declares that there is no party in Belgium which desires to 
return to the former electoral system, while there is general 
dissatisfaction with the results of the elections for the Provin. 
cial Councils, which are conducted on the majority system 
plus second ballots. The special bearing of the Belgian 
system on British politics is illustrated in the following 
significant passage :— 

“In England the advocates of Tariff Reform have made it their 

first duty to exclude Free Traders from the Unionist Party, and 
the latter have had the alternative placed before them of sub- 
mitting to the opinions of the majority or of retiring from all 
active participation in public life. In Belgium proportional 
representation has induced parties, while adhering to their funda- 
mental principles, to make their lists of candidates as inclusive as 
possible, and that presented by the Catholics at Ghent contained 
not only a free trader and a protectionist, but representatives 
of different classes of interests within the constituency —of 
agriculture, of landed proprietors, of workmen and of masters 
of industry.” 
We may also note Dr. Archdall Reid’s able and closely 
reasoned statement of the grounds of his dissent from the 
Lamarckian hypothesis of the transmission of acquired 
characters, recently revived by Mr. Francis Darwin; Dr. 
Elizabeth Sloan Chesser's eloquent plea for the reform of 
our methods of treating women prisoners on the lines of the 
Elmira system; and Miss Olive Birrell’s sympathetic study 
of the early days of Joseph Blanco White. 

The Fortnighly Review contains a very interesting account 
of the state of Constantinople at the time of the declaration 
of the Constitution. Professor Margoliouth, the writer, was 
an eyewitness of the events he describes, and his knowledge 
of the East gives to his descriptions a value beyond those of 
the mere onlooker. We are told that two rumours which 
became popular beliefs were current in Constantinople. “ One 
was that the Constitution was the gift of the English nation. 
28 oh Another was that the Sultan had relied for the 
maintenance of his absolutism on the ruler of another 
European country.” A dancing Dervish asked Professor 
Margoliouth, “ What zs liberty ?”’ and was told, “ It means not 
to be afraid.” An Armenian who was congratulated on the 
course events had taken replied that what the Sultan had 











for war are carried on with such vehemence and on such a 
scale that they are provoking the catastrophe they are meant 


given the Sultan could take away. But, “on the whole, the 
older and more sober members of both native and foreign 
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communities seemed to be the most firmly convinced that the 
Constitution had come to stay.” It appears, however, that 
some natives and foreigners had hoped that the troubles of 
Macedonia would lead to an English occupation on Egyptian 
lines. These felt that the Constitution made such an event 
impossible. We are told that the newspapers displayed not 
only ability but earnestness and sobriety, and the eulogy of the 
editor of the Gazette passed upon himself and his colleagues 
is assented to.——Captain Percy Creed paints a lurid picture 
of the agitation now going on in Ireland in connexion with the 
grazing lands. The “ferocity” of the crowd and “ insanity” 
of a speaker at an open-air meeting are described. One of the 
local Members of Parliament and Chairman of the County 
Council also spoke. He was as moderate as he dared to be, 
but had to keep his audience in good temper. This he did by 
abuse of the Saxon, and by feeding his listeners upon such stuff 
as stories of the whole of the British army in South Africa having 
been captured, and how England had “treacherously” made 
peace with the Boers. Such oratory, the writer says, means 
nothing; “ the audience on such occasions merely wishes to have 
its ears pleasantly tickied by a voluble discourse.” What can be 
hoped of a people who thus debauch themselves with rhetoric P 
We may further ask,—Who are the people who will suffer by 
the attack on this particular ranch? The answer is that those 
who send their cattle there are the small farmers with surplus 
stock, which represents their savings. ‘“ Another class of client 
of the ranch is composed of labourers, postmen, servant-boys 
on farms, and shop-boys, who leave their savings on deposit in 
the banks in the winter and invest them in live stock in the 
summer.” “ Excubitor” calculates what it will cost us to 
keep our Navy ahead of the German programme. He con- 
siders both the two-to-one and the three-to-two standards. For 
the first eighty-one, and for the second sixty, millions would be 
required to be expended during six years. Thus when the 
present German programme is finished we should still be ahead, 
with the hope that armaments might then rest for a while-—— 
Mr. Inglis’s paper, “ The State versus the Home,” is full of 
matter for thought. It deals with problems of public and 
private philanthropy. Mr. Inglis shows how easy we make it, by 
the aid of institutions, for parents to rid themselves of the care 
of their children. Often it seems imperative to interfere for 
the sake of the children; but the point of the writer of the 
article is that in a great number of cases the help ought to be 
given in such a way that it may be made possible for them to 
be kept at home and yet properly cared for. A bad parent 
should not be able to feel that neglect will rid him of his 
children, but, rather, that help will only be given if he tries to 
do his best. The writer insists on the utmost importance of 
keeping up the home. No institution, however well managed, 
can be so good a preparation for life for children. Mr. Inglis 
points out how much money is now wasted in imperfect 
relief, and by the want of co-operation between public and 
private enterprise. He believes that great good would arise 
from the formation of an intelligence department to deal 
with all matters relating to children. There the effects of 
different lines of action could be studied and reported on. 
The whole paper is worthy of close attention, founded as it 
is on the sound principle of trying to direct State and 
private philanthropic efforts towards the maintenance of 
the home. 

Professor Oman edits in Blackwood a manuscript found 
among the papers of Sir James Stevenson Barns, one of 
Wellington’s Peninsular Brigadiers. Internal evidence 
shows that the author of the paper was Major William 
Brooke, of the 2nd Battalion of the 48th Foot. Major 
Brooke was taken prisoner by the Polish Lancers early 
in the day at Albuera, and he has left a narrative of 
his adventures, including his imprisonment at Seville 
and his escape. The treatment meted out to the English 
prisoners was not good; the starvation, though, was 
perhaps inevitable, as the French column was retreating 
hastily, and had nothing but what it could find on the 
road. Major Brooke was severely wounded, and suffered 
a great deal on the march. Some of his wounds were 
owing to the treatment he received at the hands of a 
Polish Lancer after he was a prisoner. From Spaniards 
the Englishman received great kindness. Once when 
staying for the night at a house a party of ladies of 
rank arrived bringing with them a surgeon and food and 
wine. They had heard that a wounded English officer was 





a prisoner with the French troops. Equally kind were 
the peasants who had suffered so terribly by the war 
Indeed, we get glimpses of horrors reminding us of the 
ghastly etchings of Goya. The narrative tells how its writer 
was put into the prison of the Inquisition at Seville by the 
order of Soult. He escaped by the help of a chivalrous 
Spaniard who had seen the prisoner sitting at the barred 
window, and who determined to help him. Major Brooke 
ultimately reached the English army in Portugal, but the 
severity of his wounds caused him to be sent home at 
once.——An unsigned article discusses the tendency of the 
speakers and writers of the nineteenth century to assume what 
the author calls the “apocalyptic style.” None have offended 
in this way more than politicians and journalists, for, as the 
writer points out, it is much easier for imperfectly educated 
but earnest people to fulminate and prophesy than to argue. 
No subject has been more defaced by these exaggera- 
tions of righteous indignation than that of patriotism, 
Because two people hold different views on national defence 
neither is justified in calling the other unpatriotic, “and to 
scatter that charge lavishly is to weaken one of the most 
appalling terms of condemnation in the language.”—~ 
From this sober-minded and sensible article it is not 
unentertaining to pass to “ Musings without Method,” and 
cull a few flowers of apocalyptic rhetoric. We find the 
writer of these vivacious pages insisting that the “whole 
design and purpose of modern life” is “to pamper tke 
degenerate and to preserve the unfit.” Also we read 
that “the politician who would destroy the decent fabric 
of society merely to collect votes is base beyond the 
expression of human speech. For an immediate and paltry 
advantage to himself he destroys the security of his 
country.” Again, we are told that the purpose of the 
legislators of to-day “is to encourage the wastrels, because 
they are numerically superior, and therefore seem to be better 
worth attaching than the thrifty and industrious.” Many of 
the arguments are worthy of consideration, although they 
are expressed in so fine an “apocalyptic style.” 

The United Service Magazine for October contains some 
notes on the construction of the Hedjaz Railway, abridged 
from the German of Auler Pasha. Among the most interesting 
facts therein are those which have regard to the difficulty 
of the fuel-supply. It is stated, however, that last year a 
big coalfield was located in the Habiba Valley, some ten 
miles from Haifa,——An important piece of history is the 
article entitled “The Waterloo Campaign, 1815,” which is a 
translation of extracts from the military commentaries writien 
by Napoleon at St. Helena. A curious and useful article in 
the same number is “A Rough British Military Summary” 
by an Indian Army officer. The writer tells us that it is 
a@ common custom in America to put a box up at one 
or more of the principal entrances to a factory, with a 
notice on it stating that any employee in the business is 
invited to write out and put into this box any suggestions for 
improvement in the working arrangements or in the article 
turned out, both as to quality and quantity. All suggestions 
will, it is added, be regarded as strictly confidential. Accord- 
ingly the writer in question makes a series of suggestions as. 
to the article turned out by the British Army. Some of them 
are exceedingly sound, and they are all very specific, as, for 
example, methods of getting greater mobility for infantry, 
including one that they should be trained to the jog-trot like 
the Italian bersagliert. 





NOVELS. 
OVER BEMERTON’S.* 
Tue narrator in Mr. Lucas’s new book, which entirely justi- 
fies its sub-title, “ An Easy-going Chronicle,” is a man of fifty- 
five who, after thirty-three years in the Argentine, returned 
to London, with a modest competence and perhaps something 
more, having no other purpose than “to occupy a stall in the 
theatre of life and watch the play.” As a matter of fact, 
Kent Falconer never really went to South America, or 
he would certainly have talked about pelota, interlarded his 
speech with Spanish words, and compared the Opera at 
Buenos Ayres with that of Covent Garden. In our opinion, 
he never left London at all, but fell asleep, like Rip 


* Over Bemerton’s, By E, V. Lucas, London; Methuen and Co, [6s.] 
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Yan Winkle, in a second-hand bookseller’s shop or at 
the Oval when he was two-and-twenty, and woke up at 
fifty-five with precisely the same tastes, the same love 
of London, old books, cricket, the music-halls, and eccentric 
goodness. The Argentine episode is merely an innocent fiction 
on the part of Mr. Lucas to account for Kent Falconer’s 
being “ out of it” for so long, and serves its purpose well 
enough. Of course, the wanderer finds London sadly changed, 
and not always for the better. He misses his old haunts, he 
regrets the passing of the hansom, the intrusion of anxiety 
and boredom into cricket, the growth of cupidity and greedi- 
ness, cynicism and materialism. He dreads meeting his 
heroes, for he is “absurdly fond of the past”; but, on the 
other band, life bas still abundant compensations. He is 
singularly fortunate in his relations, being an independent 
bachelor with the run of a house full of delightful nephews and 
nieces; his old friendships are in good repair, and he has a 
positive genius for making interesting and original new ones; 
above all, he has the supreme good fortune of securing desirable 
lodgings over a really notable second-hand bookseller’s sbop. 
When it is added that the lodging-house-keeper is a waiter of 
the old school; that his son is a famous music-hall singer, and 
his daughter “dresser” to a fascinating actress; that an 
honest but vitriolic editor lives in the rooms overhead; that 
one of his nephews is a journalist and the other « county 
cricketer; that his elder niece is an angel and the younger a 
“suffragette” who studies at the Slade School and consorts 
with Fabians,—it is not difficult to guess what use Mr. Lucas 
makes of his opportunities. The worst of an “ easy-going 
chronicle” like Mr. Lucas’s is that it is by no means so easy 
to review as it apparently was to write. But we may note 
among its many engaging features the exceptionally large 
proportion of people whom one would like to meet,—a most 
unusual and welcome thing in a modern novel. It is true 
that several of them are more or less in a state of rebellion ; 
but Mr. Dabney, the arch-rebel, is not only excellent 
company, but he is violently on the side of the angels. 
A professed sceptic, he is none the less revolted by the 
materialism of the age. His comments on modern journalism 
are compounded of fury and sound criticism. But the fury is 
tempered with righteous indignation, while his good feeling 
runs to counsels of perfection. Still, there is a great deal of 
wholesome, if unpalatable, truth in what he says on this 
subject :— 

“A journalist should be something of an ascetic, a recluse: 

an observer from without. He should not be in the social 
machine; he should not know every one. How can you keep 
your hands clean if you know every one? His dress suit should 
be rusty: one cannot dine out without consuming salt, and by 
salt are we captured. Journalists now eat too much and too 
well. It was a bad day for England when a journalist first ate a 
plover’s egg.” 
As a matter of fact, Mr. Dabney did occasionally dine out 
himself, though he could not have said afterwards what he con- 
sumed; and when the ambitious wife of a contributor exhibited 
her twin sons to him, he excited in Kent Falconer the appre- 
hension that at any moment be “ might remark that one or the 
other was too long, and would be better with twenty lines cut 
out.” With all his regret for the passing of old ways and his 
resentment against the intrusions of wealth, Kent Falconer 
is no pessimist. Even in London he finds abundant evidence 
of the persistence of good-heartedness and thought for others. 
His wonder is that people are so good. And he is fully alive to 
the charm of some modern hobbies, notably the cult of flowers, 
Which inspires one of the most charming digressions in this 
devious narrative :— 

“Take, for example, daffodils. In my youth there were 
daffodils too—but they were in two varieties only, the double and 
the single. That was all. To-day there must be hundreds, all 
beautiful and all named. In my day they were not grown among 
grass as now they are: there was no encouragement of wild 
exuberance as one now sees. Noone said, ‘How sweet Sir Watkin 
looks under the trees!’ How could they, for Sir Watkin had not 
been evolved. I wish, by the way, that some one would call a 
flower after me. I should feel that indeed I had lived to some 
purpose could I, even from my death-bed, raise a weary head and, 
straining my poor, exhausted, failing auditories, catch the words, 
‘How luxuriantly the Kent Falconers bloom this year!’ Thus 
hearing I could die in peace. And the anemone. That is a 
totally new discovery. I saw for fourpence bunches of anemones 


of a deep purple such as was never heard of in my time. And 
tulips are even more wonderful. We had tulips, of course, but 


and courageous! But most of the new colours are wonderful. 
Sweet-peas we used to call merely sweet-peas and grow 
for scent: to-day the sweet-pea has a thousand names 
and colours, and every year, I am told, new and exquisite 
hues find expression in its butterfly bloom. The delphinium 
again is a magical revelation. I seem to remember some- 
thing dingily like it—a larkspur we called it—but that this 
flower should ever adventure so gently up and down the scale of 
blue into the tenderest melodies—who would have expected that ? 
The delphinium seems to me the perfect flower against or under 
a grey sky. It is not till the sun has left that it comes to its 
delicate own. I like to think of all the care and thought that 
the great florists have been spending during my absence to 
evolve this lovely apparition against my return. Naomi tells me 
that gardening has become as fashionable as motoring, and 
England surely is very fortunate in this pretty hobby, although 
it hurts me a little not only to think of what I missed by being 
born too soon, but also to have such difficulty in finding some of 
my old favourites. The Sweet William, for example, eludes me 
in garden after garden, and mignonette I no longer smell. In 
our garden at home, before artistic gardening was heard of, these 
were grown profusely. The only flower in which I see no im- 
provement is the rose. No doubt there are beautiful new roses; 
but all my favourites are the old ones, and I do not find that the 
new roses smell as sweet. The cabbage rose remains the most 
satisfying of all.” 

Apart from the charm of episode and digression, of 
whimsical asides and unexpected incidents, Over Bemerton's 
has the merit of sending people to read other books that are 
worth reading. It may be objected that the balance of 
quotation to narrative is excessive, but the exhilarating 
quality of the extracts is beyond cavil, and, even where 
relevance is disregarded in their introduction, they seldom fail 
to provoke illuminating comment. The cricketing chapter is a 
little disappointing. Mr. Lucas omits, in his record of the 
great players of the past, all mention of Freeman, the famous 
Yorkshire fast bowler, whose easy action was a joy to watch; 
and one would have liked some appreciations of the modern 
heroes in the style of Nyren, for no one could have done them 
better than Mr. Lucas; but there is one excellent passage cn 
the amazing career of “W. G.” Kent Falconer bad seen 
him in his early prime in the “seventies,” and after more 
than thirty years’ absence from England saw him again in 
the cricket field :— 

“As I watched him I had to rub my eyes; for it seemed as if 
all my years of exile, all my absurd conscientious attention to 
duty in that far-off alien land, had been a dream. What has 
happened in that interval? Everything has happened. ‘he 
Franco-Prussian war; the death of Dickens; the re-establishment 
of the French Republic; the bombardment of Alexandria; the 
rise of the Salvation Army; Stevenson, Whistler, Kipling; The 
Daily Mail; the assassination of Kings and Queens and 
Presidents; the Boer war; the destruction of San Francisco. 
And all the while W. G. has been playing cricket.” 


Over Bemerton’s is not faultless, but its worst fault is its 
brevity. Mr. Lucas has in these pages materially added to 
the debt of gratitude already owed him by the reading public 
as anthologist, humanist,—in fine, as the most faithful living 
disciple, as well as the best biographer. of “Saint Charles.” 





69 Birnam Road. By W.Pett Ridge. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
6s.)—A small suburban villa is just the scene which we should 
expect Mr. Pett Ridge to choose for his story. The hero is a 
railway official not very highly placed, and not, one is inclined to 
think, of any great capacity; the heroine his ambitious wife, 
who is bent on making the most of her husband. These, too, are 
such personages as Mr. Pett Ridge loves to manwuvre. And he 
does it with admirable skill. Frederick Hartley and his wife are 
subtle studies of character, and the reader is bound to watch with 
increasing interest the development of the two lives. Of the 
minor personae who occupy the stage, we would single out for 
special praise “ Florrie,” the general servant at No. 69. Perhaps 
we ought not to call her “minor,” for her appearances are 
frequent, and always welcome. And there is a charming infant, 
“Vic,” whom we are privileged to see grow till she is old 
enough to be “only bridesmaid” at a well-known edifice in 
Sloane Square. 


ReapasLe Novewts.—Catherine’s Child. By Mrs. Henry do la 
Pasture. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 6s.)—This is an excellent 
story of society. Weare inclined to think that it would have 
been better without the adventure; but all else is admirable.—— 
The Sunny Side of the Hill. By Rosa Nouchette Carey. (Mac- 
millan and Co. 6s.)—A tale exhibiting all the qualities which 
make Miss Carey’s fiction so popular.——The Quicksands of Life. 
By J. H. Edge, K.C. (John Milne. 63.)—A tale with a secret, 
which readers who are not wearied of this kind of thing will be 





they were the flaunting type. The new tulips can burn too, but 
also how sweet and grave they can be; and again, how cheery 


interested in finding out. 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


—~—>————_ 
[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 


The Resurrection of Jesus. By James Orr, D.D. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s.)—We have sometimes found ourselves differing 
seriously in opinion from Professor Orr. On the question of 
the date of Daniel, for instance, he attempts, we think, to hold 
an untenable position. But with the thesis that is set forth in 
the volume before us we are in entireagreement. This thesis may 
be briefly stated thus,—that Jesus rose out of His tomb with an 
actual, visible, and tangible body; that the appearances recorded 
by the Evangelists were of such a body, the records being sub- 
stantially in agreement, though there are minor differences ; and 
that St. Paul classed his own experiences with those of the 
earlier Disciples. This last is a point which has to be specially 
insisted on. An attempt has been made to spiritualise all the 
appearances by arguing that those of St. Paul were spiritual. 
The common-sense interpretation of his language, whether as 
reported in Acts or used by himself in 1 Corinthians, is that he 
ranked his experiences with those of his predecessors, and that 
it is the character we assign to them which must determine 
the character to be assigned to his. The three narratives in 
Acts are not in absolute agreement, but they are all one in 
insisting on the objectivity of the appearance. There was a light 
and a voice, and Paul’s fellow-travellers were in some way affected. 
These narratives may be incredible—all the miraculous is to many 
minds incredible—but they are absolutely clear in meaning. 
Those who must have a non-miraculous Christianity should begin 
by frankly rejecting the Christian documents, for the miraculous 
is inextricably mixed up with them. We do not think that 
Professor Orr strengthens his case by arguing against the com- 
monly accepted theory of the primary source being St. Mark, 
as far at least as the Synoptists are concerned. This does not 
hinder us from accepting the Apostolic origin of the Fourth 
Gospel. 


Statistics of Public Education, 1906-7-8. (Wyman and Sons. 
2s. 3d.)}—This Blue-book contains a multitude of interesting 
figures, from which we select what is doubtless the most important 
item: In 1906-7 there were 6,137 Council schools, with accommo- 
dation for 3,286,478 children, with an average attendance of 
2,592,842, and 12,590 Voluntary schools, with accommodation for 
3,257,184 and attendance of 2,323,657. Comparing the number on 
the registers with the attendance, wo find the advantage with the 
Voluntary schools, showing ‘103 of a»sentees as against ‘111. The 
Voluntary are largely rural. This would tell against attendance. 
On the other hand, they have an advantage in personal supervision 
of managers. Of the Voluntary schools, 10,644 were Church of 
England, 1,011 Roman Catholic, 319 Wesleyan, 12 Jewish, and 
604 miscellaneous. The loss in Voluntary schools in the year 
was 78,—85 closed as against 7 opened. ‘These losses were thus 
divided: one in 160 of the Church schools, one in 45 of the 


“Wesleyan, and one in 330 of the Roman Catholic. Of course, all 


this may be greatly altered when the new Act passes. Mean- 
while the process of loss in the Voluntary schools is at present 
very slow. 


State and Family in Early Rome. By Charles W. L. Launspach. 
(G. Bell and Sons. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Launspach brings out into 
strong relief the religious element in the development of the 
Roman State. In this he does good service to the student, who 
is apt to lose sight of the fact because it has been obscured by 
that part of Roman life with which he is necessarily most familiar. 
In Latin literature the real national religion has practically dis- 
appeared. It has become Hellenised. The Jupiter of Virgil, for 
instance, is practically the Olympian Zeus with another name. 
There is much else of value in Mr. Launspach’s volume. We do 
not always agree with him. He makes too little, we think, of 
legend and tradition. This was Niebuhr’s line, and though 
Niebuhr did good service to the study of history, in this 
particular he has become obsolete. 


Scnoou-Booxs.—Heroes of Israel. By Mrs. F.S. Boas. (Horace 
Marshall and Son. 1s. 4d. 1s. 6d.)—Mrs. Boas in putting 
together this volume follows, as, indeed, she could scarcely avoid 
doing, the accepted tradition. Still, she handles her subject 
with as much freedom as circumstances permit, and whenever she 
uses this freedom always brings tact and good sense to bear upon 
the theme. The subject is illustrated from time to time by 
information gathered from non-Biblical sources, and there are 
zome excellent pictures. We fully recognise the difficulty of the 
task,—to appreciate the new and not to cut adrift from the old; 
and we gladly acknowledge that Mrs. Boas has grappled with it 


a 
satisfactorily. The book should serve its purpose well.—__ 
Another serviceable manual is The Church Catechism, with Ezplana- 
tory Questions and Answers, by Amy B. Cowan (Henry J. Drane 
6d.)\——The Bible Reader, Part II., by E. Nixon and i. R 
Steel (Norman, Sawyer, and Co., Cheltenham, 1s.), is a =. 
tinuation of a work which was noticed some time ago in 
these columns. In this part is related the story of the growth 
of the Hebrew nation from the deliverance from starving 
in Egypt down to the beginning of the Monarchy. Hore 
again, the question of criticism and recent research presents 
itself. The writers recognise the advance made in our knowledge 
of Hebrew life, and the increased sense of a development in 
law and religion,—we used to take all the story of the nation as 
if it belonged to one time and one stage of growth. They perform 
a difficult task with much tact.——The New Latin Delectus, by 
W. Jenkyn Thomas, M.A., and C. P. Doughty, M.A. (Horace 
Marshall and Son, 1s. 6d.), seems to indicate another turn in the 
classical education controversy. We are to teach Latin with a 
view to illustrate English literature. The book is a plunge in 
medias res. We have Livy adapted to learners, then extracts 
from Tibullus, Ovid, Horace, then Virgil. All this is a little 
perplexing. We thought that the most approved idea was that 
Greek should be read with a literary purpose, and Latin gram. 
matically and logically. Surely it would be well to co-ordinate 
the teaching of the subject. When nothing, so to speak, was 
taught but the two languages the case was different.——We aro 
not surprised to find that we have many English class-books to 
notice for one Latin. In the same publishers’ “ Camelot Classics ” 
we have Illustrations of English Literature from Crabbe to Beddoes, 
Edited by G. B. Seddon (1s. 4d.),—Blake, Wordsworth, Lamb, 
Southey, Moore, De Quincey, Byron, Shelley, Keble, Keats, and 
Coleridge are among the authors laid under contribution; algo 
Sir Walter Scott’s Marmion, furnished with a Glossary (1s.)—~ 
Also from the same publishers, A First Book in English Litera- 
ture, by C. Linklater Thomson, Part IV., including Beaumont and 
Fletcher down to Dryden (2s. 6d.)——The Royal Treasury of Story 
and Song (T. Nelson and Sons, 1s. 6d.) takes us over a wide 
range of the legends of various peoples, from Greeks to Red 
Indians and Maori. The result is a very attractive volume.—. 
With this may be mentioned A Short History of English Literature, 
by Margaret A. Nash (Jarrold and Sons, Is. 4d.) It begins with 
short notices of early chroniclers and takes us down as far as 
Tennyson. We should not have chosen for mention all tho 
modern names which have approved themselves to Miss Nash; 
but the book as a whole will doubtless be useful. ——Nelson’s 
School History, by G. W. Prothero, Litt.D. (T. Nelson and Sons, 
2s. 6d.), takes us from the earliest times down to the death of 
Queen Victoria. A more judicious guide than Dr. Prothero, one 
who knows the way better and is more fitted to point out the most 
notable things, could not be found——The Iliustrative Histery 
(Hanoverian Peried), by J. W. B. Adams (Horace Marshall! and 
Son, 2s. 6d.), is very aptly named. The illustrations are admir- 
able, so well chosen and so various are they. The Transitional 
French Reader, by R. H. Pardoe (Rivingtons, 3s.), is intended to 
serve as part of a well-defined study of French, teaching the use 
of the tenses to pupils who have had a course of oral instruction. 
In mathematics we have The Analytical Geometry of the Conic 
Sections, by the Rev. E. H. Askwith (A. and C. Black, 7s. 6d. net); 
Practical and Theoretical Geometry, Part I., by W. J. Potter, M.A. 
(Ralph, Holland, and Co., 1s. 6d. net); A New Algebra, by 
S. Barnard, M.A., and J. M. Child, B.A., Vol. I. (Macmillan and 
Co., 2s. 6d.); and The Eton Algebra, Part I., by P. Scoones, M.A., 
and L. Todd, M.A. (same publishers, 2s. 6d.) 











We have received the “Definitive Edition of the Works of 
George Borrow ” (John Murray) in another form, printed on thin 
paper (which, however, we may say, admits of quite good printing) 
at the low price of 1s. net and 2s. net (leather) per volume. The 
volumes are six in number, and are The Bible in Spain (with the 
notes and glossary of Ulick Burke), The Gypsies of Spain, 
Lavengro (MS. variorum; vocabulary and notes by Professor 
W. I. Knapp), Romany Rye (revised by Professor W. I. Knapp), 
Wild Wales, and Romano Lavo Lil, This is beyond all doubt 
great boon to the lover of books. All the volumes except the 
last, which is of a different order, are illustrated. 








MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PUBLICATIONS.—We have received 
the following for October:—The Century, the Pall Mall Maga- 
cine, St. Nicholas, the Review of Reviews, Harper's Magazine, 
the Windsor Magazine, the Sunday at Home, the Aonth, 
the United Service Magazine, the Boy's Own Paper, the 
Girls’ Realm, Scribner's Magazine, the Connoisseur, Chambers’s 
Journal, the Cornhill Magazine, the Girl's Own Paper, the Journal 








of Education, the Treasury, Baily's Magazine, the World's Work, 
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_———_— 
the Art Journal, the Atlantic Monthly, the North American 
Review, the Outlook, the Book Monthly, the English Illustrated 
Maoazine, the Geographical Journal, Cassell's Magazine, the 
Open Court, the Estate Magazine, the Popular Science Monthly, 
the School World, the Quiver, Cassier's Magazine, the Parents’ 
Review, the Forum, the Financial Review of Reviews, the Exposi- 
tory Times, the J/omiletie Review, the Indian World, the Dominion 
Medical Monthly, the Munsey, the Socialist Review, Current Litera- 
ture, the International, the Smart Set, the Economic Journal, Nation 
in Arms, Mothers in Council, Northamptonshire Notes and Queries, 
the Nary League Journal, the Country Home, the Expert, Modern 
Business, the Magazine of Commerce, the Educational leview, the 
Indian Review, St. George, the Journal of the Moslem Institute, 
the American Journal of Mathematics, Scotia, the Fieet, the 
Church Gazette, the American Historical Review, Lancing College 
Magazine, the Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society, Putnam's and the 
Reader, Embroidery, London Town, Part I. (Cassell), Cussell's 
Building Construction, Part 1., Woodworking, Part 1, Cabinet 
Werk and Joinery, Part I., Metal Working, Part L., Electrical 
Engineering, Part I. 








(For Publications of the Week, see p. 552.) 
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You must keep your books somewhere—why not keep them with 
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The operations of the Company extend to the following, among other 


branches of Insurance :— 
LIFE. FIRE. MARINE. 


Workmen's Compensation (including Clerks, Shop Assistants, 
Domestic, Agricultural and Estate Servants). 
Personal Accident and Disease. 
Third Party Risks. 
Burglary and Theft 
Plate Glass. 
Fidelity Guarantee. 
Annuities. 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies. 
The terms and conditions of Insurance for all classes of risks are favourable 
to the Insured. 

BONUS YEAR.—PARTICIPATING LIFE POLICIES EFFECTED THIS 
YEAR AT FULL ANNUAL PREMIUMS WILL PARTICIPATE IN 
THE PROFITS FOR THE QUINQUENNIAL TERM, ENDING Sisr 
DECEMBER NEXT. 

Prospectuses and Proposal Forms may be had on application to any of the 

Company's Offices or Agents. 

ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


ROYAL EXGHANGE 
(2.) ASSURANCE. 


Sir NEVILE LUBBOCK, K.C.M.G. 








Governor ... o. 








LIFE. SEA. 
ANNUITIES. 
ACCIDENTS. BURGLARY. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


FIRE. 


. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO ANNUITANTS WHEN HEALTH IS IMPAIRED, 


The ens is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


Prospectus and all information may be obtained on application to the Secretary. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West-End Office: 44 PALL MALL, London, S.W. 
ACCIDENTS 
OF ALL KINDS, 
SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,000, Claims paid, £5,400,000, 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 


HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE AND TO LET. 


‘O LET, from October till May, WELL-FURNISHED 
HOUSE, Undercliff, Isle of Wight. Good sheltered garden, away 
from high road, dust, and motor nuisances. Post, telegraph, and church five 
minutes distant. Electric light and telephone. Eight bedrooms, three 
reception-rooms, bathroom. Kent, five guiness a week No agents, dogs, or 
children. Suitable for Invalid or Literary Worker.—Apply by letter, 
«“ THALASSA,” Messrs. Jones and Yarrell, 8 Bury Street, 8. W. 


POSSESSION AT ONCE. Rent to commence at Xmas. 
Dulwich, with its renowned educational facilities and excellent train 
service to City and Victoria. Charming detached FAMILY RESIDENCE in 
high and healthy position, close to College, Girls’ High School, and station, 
Six bedrooms, bath (h. and c,), and 3 excellent reception-rooms; beautiful 
secluded garden. Decorations to be carried out to tenant's choice. Rent 
only £65.—Apply for full particulars and photo. from Messrs. MARTEN and 
CARNABY, Dulwich Station, 8.E. Telephone: 430 Sydenbam. 
MQ\O0 +LET.—Comfortably FURNISHED FLAT in 
LADIES’ RESIDENTIAL CHAMBERS. Bedroom, Sitting-room 
Pantry, Lavatory, and Bath. Rent 2 guineas weekly. W.C. district. Good 
restaurant in building.—“ P. P.,” 90 Holland Park Avenue, W. 
CITY OF LONDON, 
{/REEHOLD GROUND RENT, £2,000, secured upon a 
fine Building leased to the Corporation of London.—Price and all 
details of Messrs. PAIBA and PAIBA, 34-36 Piccadilly Circus, W. 
Telephone ; 11381 Central, 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
Qe 


Albe (E. E. F. d’), New Light on Immortality, cr 8vo (Longmans) net 
yy rnaryl (J. te illiam of Orange ~ the English Revolution (Dent) net 
Ashford (C. E.) and Kempson (EK. W. E.), Elementary Theory of Direct 
Current Dynamo Electric Machinery, cr 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) net 
Ashton (A.), More Truth, Wit, and Wisdom, cr 8vo (Chapman & Hall) 
Baker (J.), Literary and Biographical Studies, 8vo...(Chapman & Hall) net 
Ballenger (W. L.), Diseases ott the Nose, Throat, and Ear (H. Kimpton) net 
Ballet (G.), Neurasthenia, 8vo (H. Kimpton) net 
Barlow (J.), The Mockers, and other Verses, cr 8vo (G. Allen) net 
wd (RB. de), The Land of Promise, cr 8vo .(Longmans) net 
tes (K. L.), From Gretna Green to Land's End, eee (Richards) net 
Bell We J.), Whither Thou Goest, cr 8vo ............-...(Hodder & Stoughton) 
Benett (W.), The Ethical Aspects of Evoluti 1, 8¥o (Clarendon Press) net 
Benn (H. P.) and Baldock (W. C.), Characteristics of Old Furniture Styles 
in England, 1600-1800, 4t0......000e0es008 (Simpkin) net 
Béranger : Chansons Choisies, i2mo .. . .(Clarendon Press) net 
Bliss (E. M.), The Missionary Enterprise, | cr vo (Revell) net 
Boswell (C, 8.), An Irish Precursor of Dante, cr 8vo ................ (Nutt) net 
Bridges (G. F.), The Oxford Reformers, cr 8v0 .(E. Stock) net 
Brunton A L.), a rhe Honan of the Circulation, 8vo J. Murray) net 
Buckland (W. W. he Roman Law of Slavery ..(Camb. Univ. Press) net 
Campbell (F. W. be Apollonius of Tyana, cr Svo (Unwin) net 
Carpenter (R. C.) and a ( aed Internal Combustion Engines, 
roy 8vo ...... coceueee ...(Lockwood) net 
Chandler (A.), “Ara Coeli, cr 8v0 . enna (Methuen) net 
Churchill (Lady Randolph), Reminiscences, 'Bv0. «(E. Arnold) net 
Cleeve (Lucas), The Hoverers, cr 8vo (Greening) 
Clow (W. M.), The Crossin Christian Experience.. "(Hodder & Stoughton) 
Colmore (G.), Priests of Progress, cr 8vo cones ....(S. Paul) 
Cooper (E. H.), The End of the Journey, cr 8vo .. (Hurst & Blackett) 
Coster OO, T.), Points from My Journal, cr 8vo ... (R. Scott) net 
Cresson (W. P.), Persia, the Awakening East, 8vo ..(Heivemann) net 
Cruickshank (A. H.), Fair Copies, cr 8vo (Simpkin) net 
Dallimore (W.), Holly, Yew, and Box, with Notes on other Sremyepene, 8vo 
(Lane) net 
Davidson (K. L.), Gardens Past and Present, cr 8vo (T. W. Laurie) net 
Dawson (C. W.), The House of the Weeping Woman (Hodder & Stoughton) 
Deakin (D.), Tormentilla, er 8vo (Smith & Elder) 
Dewar (G. A. B.), Life and Sport in Ha om. 8vo . .(Longmans) net 
Dixon = T.), How Miracles Happened, cr 8vo .. (E. Stock) net 
Edgar (M. G.), A Treasury of Verse for Little Children, “ito (Harrap) net 
Fairy Tales from South Africa, OF 8¥0 .......+-.eseseseess+ s0eeeeeseeee (Macmillan) 
Farrer (R.), Alpines and Bog Plants, 8v0 ‘z. Arnold) net 
Ferrero (G.), T The Greatness and Decline of Rome, Vol. IL. emer net 
Field (C.), Sir John Field, Soldier and Evangelist, BO cree .».(B.T.S.) net 
Figure Studies from the Paris Salon, 4to (Geard) net 
Fisher (A. O.), The Land of Silent Feet, cr 8vo. ...(Chatto & Windus) 
Fisher (K.), Rosemoa, cr 8vo . in «(J. T. Salter) 
Formula Book, Part I1.: Diplomatic Docume nts .. (Camb. Univ. Press) net 
Fromme! (0.), "The Poetry of the Gospel of Jesus, cr Svo (Nutt) net 
Frye (P. H.), Literary Reviews and Criticisms, cr 8vo (Putnam) 
Fryer (A. C.), Fairy Tales from the Hartz Mo: oantains, 4to .......(Nutt) net 
Fulton (D. K.), The Witch’s Sword, cr Svo.. esccecesse (E. Arnold) 
Galton (F.), Memories of My Life, 'Bvo ~- (Methuen) net 
Gehring (A.), Racial Contrasts, cr 8vo ...... * 
Gentleshaw (J.), Love and the Engineer, cr 8vo. 
Gorky (M.), The Spy, cr 8vo 
Graham e An Earl without an Earldom, cr 8vo 
Grahame (K.), The Wind in the Willows, cr #vo .. 
Green (0. , How to Cook Meat and Poultry, 12mo 
Gulliver (G. H.), Metallic Alioys, cr 8vo ......... : 
Gunn (Mrs, A.), We of the Never-Never, cr 8yo. ... (Hutchinson) 
Hadden (J. C.), Stirring Sea Fights, cr 8vo .... (Partridge) 
Hall (H.), Studies in English Official Historical Documents, roy 8vo 
(Camb, Univ. Press) net 
E, Stock) net 
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...(Duckworth) 
.. (Partridge) 
.(Methuen) 
-utuar) net 

... (Griffin) net 


Hamilton (C. J.), Famous Love Matches, cr 8vo 
Hancock (A, E.), John Keats, 8vo... ? +-«+seeee: (Constable) net 
Hardy (H.), “Course of Pure Mathematics, ‘8vo......(Camb. Univ, Press) net 
Harrison (Sir R.), Recollections of a Life in the British Army during the 

Latter Half of the Nineteenth Century, 8vo ..........(Smith & Elder) net 
Herridge (W. T.), The Coin of Vantage, cr 8vo (Revell) net 
Hime (i. W. L.), History of the Royal Regiment of jay 1815-1858, 8v0 
(Longmans) net 
Hissey (J. J.), An English Holiday with Car and Camera (Macmillan) net 
Hocking (S. K.), Yours and Mine, cr 8vo...... eaveaes ateoncees Secceccesocsece (Warne) 
Hooper (D.), A Welshman in India, cr 8vo ....... (J. Clarke) 
Hutchinson (A. 8S. M.), Once Aboard the Lugger, ‘er Bvo. ee Rivers) 
Hutchinson (M. F.), The Ways of a Girl, cr 8vo.. ae .(Partridge) 
Hyatt (A. H.), The Winds of Heaven: an Anthology | ... (Routledge ) net 
— — the Plain Country Woman, by “‘ The Country Contributor,” 


..(Constable) net 
Pp “Ww. Ww. } “Salthaven, ‘cr 8vo . .(Methuen) 
Johnston (M.), Lewis Rand : a Novel, cr 8vo ..(Constable) 
Keller (H.), The World I Live In, cr 8vo .........( Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Kenned . .), Only an Orphan, er 8vo. .(Drane) 
é. 2 Stevenson (C. H.), The Book of the Pearl (Macmillan) net 
G. B.), The Altar Stairs, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 
Launay (L. de), The World's Gold, cr 8vo ... (Heinemann) net 
Leighton (G.), The Greatest Life, cr 8vo .... ...(Duckworth) net 
wis (F. C.), The Fourth Angel, cr 8vo.. ..(Sisley) 
Locock (C. D.), Olympian Echoes, cr 8vo ... “(Doubleday) net 
Lodge (Sir O.), Man and the Universe, 8vo ... * .(Methuen) net 
Lucas (E. V.), Runaways and Castaways, 8vo .... (Gardner & Darton) 
MeCarthy (J. H.), The Gorgeous Borgia, cr 8vo............(Hurst & Blackett) 
Maclaren (A.), Books of Daniel, Ezekiel, and the Minor Prophets, 8vo 


(Hodder & Stoughton) 

Maclaren (A.), St. Luke, Chapters i.-xii., 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 
MacMahon (E.), The Court of Conscience, cr 8vo (Chapman & Hall) 
Martineau (J.), Life of Henry Pelham, 5th Duke of Newcastle, 1811-64, 8vo 
(J. Murray) net 
Masters (M. S.), The Knight of Compassion, cr 8vo ...(Garduer & Darton) 
Merrick (L.), The Man who Understood Women, and ‘other Stories (Nash) 
Fa Me. Captain Grant’s Despatch, cr 8vo Ww. Panasoeee 
G.), What isa Picture? 4to (RB. Scott) net 

Miller 5 R.), The Wider Life, 12mo name & Stoughton) 
Molesworth (Mrs.), Fairies—of Sorts, cr 8vo... .»- (Macmillan) 
Molmenti (P.), Venice, Part III., 2 vols. 8vo .. Murray) net 
onroe (W. S.), Turkey and the Turks, cr 8vo . (Bell) net 
ae (L. H.), Arvat: a Dramatic Poem, cr 8vo . Arnold) net 
Next-Door Neighbours, by Anton, cr 8vo (Drane) 

} mer € L.), Maya: a Tale, cr vo . "(Constable 
A.), The Gentleman, cr 8vo (J. Murray 

| ae A Mora] Education, roy 8vo ...... (Nutt) net 

Parrott (J. E.), Pageants of British History, ‘Ko (Nelson) net 
— (A. 8.), My cnee b its Nature and its Truth ...(Duckworth) net 
AN E.) and Carpenter (M. L.), Essentials of ‘Dietetics in Health and 

‘Taceane, er 8vo ....... eee cece 
Richardson (F. des The Other Man's Wife, cr 8v0. 

Rowbotham (F. J.), Story-Lives of Great Musicians (Garduer & Darton) 
Buh] (A.), The Ot er Americans, 8vo urie) net 
Busse 1c. E. B.) = hay by (L. M.), i Lads’ — # (Macmillan) net 
Schmidt (B.), yy usation, &C., BVO .......00s000s ...(Unwin) net 
Sedgwick (A. D.), ‘Amabel Channice, er 8vo rnold) 
(C. H.), Manual for Diabetic Diet and Gookery, cr 8vo (Simy kin) net 
Bhaen (M. J.), Memorials of Two meet apemnescs and therine 
Winkworth, 8vo . secee -Caneueee net 
BShiel (M, P. » The Lost ‘Viol; "or 8V0 ........-... (WwW. & Lock) 
Sowerby (M. and G.), Yesterday's # Children, dto...... (Chatto & Windus) net 
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| 
Stanford (E.), Atlas of the Chinese Empire, folio (Morgan & Se. 
Stoddart (J. T.), The Girlhood of Mary Queen of Scots, 8vo ott) net 106 


Hodder &. Stough 

Suess (E.), The Face of the Earth, Vol. IIL, 8vo......(Clarendon Preas) net 120 
Thomson (J, A.), The Bible of Nature, cr 8v0 cocceceeeresees( Le & T. Clark) net 4/6 
Thorne (G.), The Angel, cr 8vo .......... ise seeeee( Ward & Lock) 60 
Turner (L.), Paradise and the Perrys, cr 8vo : (Ward & Lock) 316 
Tynan (K.), The House of the Crickets, cr 8vo.. “iSmaith «& Elder} 60 
Van Vorst (Mrs. ), The Man from Rome, and other Stories, er 8vo...(Nash) 60 
Vaughan (H. M.), The Medici Popes, 8vo (Methuen) net 15/0 
Viebig (C.), Our Daily Bread : a Novel, cr 8vo Laue) 6”) 
Waddington (M, K.), Chateau and Couutry Life n 


ne 

(Sanith & Elder 
Wallace (H.), Life's Chequer Board, cr 8vo (Cacecty ry 
Warner (A.), As Queens are Wed, cr 8vo (Gay & Hancock) 60 
Weale (B. L. P.), The Forbidden ‘Boundary, and other Stories (Macmillan) 
Whateley (A. R.), The Inner Light, cr 8vo (Sonnenschein) 1) 
White (E. L.), Narrative Lyrics, cr 8vo.. (Putnam) net 50 
White (Ss. E.), The Riverman, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 
Whitwell (Mrs. E, R.), Through Corsica with a Paint- awa (Simpkin) net 
Wilcox (E. W.), An Ambitious Man, cr 8vo Gay & Hancock) 
Wood (W.), The Revenge of Gilbert Strange, cr 8vo eeemvocsenaed (Cassell) 
Wyllie (W. L.), Sketch Book, roy 8V0 .....00.00s++s00-+sesreosceves-coceee ..(Cassell) 
Wynne (M.), The Tailor of Vitre, cr 80 ..........0000..0+-00-. (Gay & Hancock) 6/0 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED, 


C HELMS F ORD. 
KING EDWARD VI. GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


The HEAD-MASTERSHIP will be VACANT after the Spring Term, 1909, 
Stipend, £100 per annum with Capitation fees. Present number of boys in 
the School, about 130. Good modern buildings with Head-Master's residence 

free of rent, rates, and taxes, and accommodation for 20 Boarders. 

The Head-Master must be a Graduate of some University within the 
British Empire. His duties will commence immediately after the Easter 
Vacation. 

Applications, acco: yy by not more than 5 testimonials and references, 
should be sent to the Clerk on or before Saturday, November l4th, on forms 
which may be obtained from him. He will also supply further information 
relative to the appointment, 

By Order of the Governors, 

71 Duke Street, Chelmsford, WILLIAM STUNT, Clerk. 

6th October, 1908. 


RESHAM LECTURESHIP ON ASTRONOMY, 


A VACANCY having occurred in the Gresham Lectureship on Astronomy 
by the resigvation of the Rev. E. Ledger, I am directed to give notice that 
candidates for the appointment must deliver applications in writing, accom- 
panied by —s of three testimonials, to me on or before the 23rd day of 
October, 1908. 

The age of candidates must not excee! 50 years, and the appointment of 
Lecturer will be for one year only from the date of such appointment, 

Personal canvassing will not be permitted. 

Particulars of the duties of the office may be obtained from me. 

By Order, 
G. H. BLAKESLEY, 


Mercers’ Hall, 
23rd September, 1908, Clerk to the Gresham Committee. 


({ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
HIGHER EDUCATION, 


WANTED, a HEAD-MASTER for the new Secondary (Mixed) School, 
Bude, to be opened in January next. Salary about £200 per annum. — Form of 
ap wlicatzom and further particulars may be obtained from the undersizaei, to 
whom all applica:ions must be sent on or before the 23rd October, 19vs. 

Education Office, Truro, . R. PASCOE, Secretary. 


FAVERSHAM, ~ KENT.— QUEEN ELIZABETHS 





GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—The HEAD-MASTERSHIP will be VACANT 
at Christmas next. Stipend, £150 per annum, with Capitation fees. Assistant- 
Masters paid by Governors. Large and modern buildings with accommoda- 
tion for 40 boarders and 40 day scholars. Healthy situation. Exhibitions 
and Scholarships. The Foundation is administered under Schemes of the 
Endowed Schools Commissioners and the Board of Education. The Head- 
Master must be a Graduate of some University in the United Kingdom or the 
British Possessions. ‘The duties will commence immediately after the 
Christmas Voeeion.—pegnemeens from candidates of not over #) years of 
age, with testimonials and references, may be sent before 17th October, 1908, 
to F, F. GIRAUD, Esq., Faversham, the Clerk to the Governors, from whom 
further information may be had. 

SCHOOL. 


HERBORNE 

The HEAD-MASTER of Sherborne School having resigued, the Governors 
are prepared to receive Testimonials from Candidates for the office, which 
will become VACANT at the close of the current Term. 

All particulars can be obtained by application to Mr. 8. BENNETT, 
Acting Clerk to the Governors, Sherborne, Dorset, to whom three recent 
testimonials, = 25 printed copies, are to be sent on or before Saturday, the 
3lst October, 

30th een eg 1908, 


TINIVERSITY OF LONDO®W 


The SENATE INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of SECRETARY to 
the ACADEMIC REGISTRAR. Salary £200, rising by annual increments of 
£10 to £250.—Particulars may be had on application. 

University of London, HENRY A. MIERS, Principal. 

South Kensington, S.W. 


H™esee= WANTED for NATIVE SCHOOL 
in INDIA. Honoursman, not over 35, and able to teach English 
Literature, or History, or Mathematics. Rs,350 a month and bungalow, 
Inquiries must be accompanied by statement specifying qualifications, age, 
and whether single or married.—Apply to Prof. LEWIS. Cambridge. 


rt\O NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS & PUBLISHERS. 

—A well-established London Advertising Agency desires to undertake 
on reasonable terms the entire control of Inwards and Outwards ADVERTISE- 
MENTS of either a oe weekly or mouthly publication (London work if 
Provincial). Good references or substantial guarantee given.—Box 270, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


\}XFOR highest 

















XFORD GRADUATE, classical honours, 

thorough knowledge of French, German, and Italian acquired during 

long residence abroad, literary experience, excellent references, BEQUIBRES 

suitable APPOINTMENT other than teaching. Translations, &c., under- 
taken.— Box 268, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


\IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION.—FORTHCOMING 
EXAMINATION. 

Junior Appointment in Admiralty, Second Class Clerks, Estate Duty Offices, 
London fm Edinburgh, and Examiner in Exchequer and Audit Department 
(18-193) 12th November. 

The date specified is the latest at which applications can be received, 
They must be made on forms to be obtained, with particulars, from the 
SECRETARY, Civil Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, London, W. 
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'» sda COUNCIL OF DURHAM. 
STOCKTON-ON-TEES SECONDARY SCHOOL (MIXED). 


WANTED. in November :— aus é 
(1) ASSISTANT-MISTRESS ; principal subject, History; Graduate, or 
equivalent ; successful experience necessary ; commencing salary not 
less than £130 per year. 
@ ASSISTANT-MISTRESS for Literary and Language subjects; 
Graduate ; successful experience necessary ; commencing salary not 
Jeas than £130 per year. 
(3) ASSISTANT-MASTER for Literary and Language subjects; 
Graduate ; commencing salary £150 per year. 
(4) ASSISTANT-MASTER for Junior Physics and other form subjects ; 
Graduate ; commencing salary £130 per year. 
Applications, stating age, qualifications, and experience, together with 
cones of not less than three testimonials, to be sent to me not later than noon 


on Tuesday, 20th October. 
JAMES TWEEDY, Secretary. 
Education Offices, 32 Dovecot Street,| Stockton-on-Tees, 


6th October, 1908. 
Iss SECONDARY SCHOOL. 

The GOVERNORS REQUIRE a HEAD-MASTER for the above new 
School, who must be a Graduate of a University in the United Kingdom, and 
experience in Teachivg in other than Elementary Schools is essential. 

Appointment to date from Ist January, 1909, 

Stipend, £150 per annum and a capitation fee of £1 a year for cach scholar 
in the School. 

Age not to exceed 40 years. 

School accommodation for 80 children (mixed). 

Applications to be forwarded to me, with three recent testimonials, not later 
than 19th October. Forms of application to be obtained, enclosing stamped 
and addressed envelope, from me. 

Diss, Norfolk. STEPHEN NEWSON, 

22nd September, 1908. Clerk to Governors. 
NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
(FACULTY OF ARTS.) 

PROFESSORSHIP OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

The COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the Chair of English 
language and Literature. Stipend £600 per aunum. The successful Caudidate 
will be required to evter on his duties in January, 1909. 

Applications, accompanied by sixty copies of testimonials, or such other 
credentials as the Candidates may prefer to offer, should be sent to the under- 
signed on or before the 7th November, 1908. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 
GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


TJOMERTON TRAINING COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


An experienced MISTRESS of METHOD is REQUIRED in January. 
The Lady appointed will take full charge of the orgunisa'ion and supervision 
of the Practical Teaching of the Students in the Cambridge Schools, and will 
lecture on the Theory, History, aud Methods of Education. Candidates 
should have Degree or equivalent, aud considerable experience in class 
teaching. 

Salary by arrangement according to qualifications and experience. 

Early application should be made to the PRINCIPAL at the College, from 
whom farther particulars may be obtained. 


AMES ALLEN’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, EAST DULWICH 
, GROVE, S.E.—WANTED, in January :—(1) GYMNASTIC and 
GAMES MISTRESS (full time); Swedish system, certificated ; also able 
to teach Hygiene. (2) FIRST FORM MISTR , higher certificate N.F.U., 
or other special qualification for teaching little children. (3) ASSISTANT 
SCIENCE MISTRESS; Degree or Tripos essential; Advanced Physics and 
Chemistry; good Botany. (4) TWO FORM MISTRESSES for general 
middle-school work; Degree or Tripos essential; very good French or 
Arithmetic or History ; Voice Production a recommendation. Experience or 
training necessary in all cases. Good salaries will be offered to competent 
Mistresses.—Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS 
T AUGHTER of late well-known AUTHOR urgently 
DESIRES POST, private or Government; Shorthand, Typewriting, 
French, Revision for Press, Six years’ experience.—Box 272, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C 


MHE REV. W. M. L. EVANS, B.A., Trin. Coll., Cam- 

bridge, and Leeds Clergy School, would be glad to READ with a few 
GENTLEMEN PREPARING for HOLY ORDERS. Beautiful country 
homo on western slope of Lincolnshire Wolds.—The Rectory, Saxby-Ali- 
Saints, near Barton-upou-Hum ber. 


O ANGLO-INDIANS and Others—A LADY and 
GENTLEMAN would TAKE CHARGE of a BOY (or GIRL), the child 

of gentlefolk, aged about 5 or 6, to educate with their own boy aged 5. Pleasant 
home and surroundings in healthy country place, Midlands. References given 
and required. Moderate terms.—Box 267. Spectator.) Wellington Street, W.C. 


NGINEERING PUPIL.—~VACANCY in High-Class 

Works for Gentleman's Son under eighteen. (Premium.) Three years’ 

course ; personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E.; position after expiration of time 
assured.— Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


NGINEERING.—A limited number of PREMIUM 
; PUPILS are RECEIVED at the Works of the Brush Electrical 
Engineering Company, Limited, for thorough Practic 1 Training in Electrical 
and Mechanical Engineering.—Apply, Colonel HILTON, Superintendent of 
Pupila, Falcon Works, Loughborough 
































\0 PARENT'S and GUARDIANS.—K YNOCH, Limited, 

_have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premiua 
required. ‘Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGE 
T. GEORGE’S CLASSES, EDINBURGH.—Special 
Tuition by Correspondence arranged for Home Students. Modern Lan- 
guages and Classics, English Language and Literature, Philosophy, Mathe- 
matics & Science, History, Geography, Fine Art Education. A New Feature : 
Courses in “ Italian Painting and Sculpture” and ** Heraldry.” Large staff of 
experienced Tutors with high University qualifications. Preparation for 
Examinations. The Classes, founded 1476, are organised by an hon. committee 
of ladies.—Prospectus,. with complete list of Tutors and full particulars of fees, 
from 12s. per term, on application to SECRETARY, 5 Melville St., Edinburgh 


ST. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
With Title of L.L.A. 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 

St. Andrews, N.B. 


OREIGN LADY, good Linguist and Musician, 
RECEIVING 6 BOARDERS and a limited number of DAY PUPILS, 
would now fill VACANCIES at special terms. Classes follow Parents’ 
Union | School, Ambleside, Programmes. Distinguished  references.— 
PRINCIPAL, 17 Philbeach Gardens, South Kensington. 


























































































OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool @ mnasium) Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturess and Assistants. Objecta—To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. A)! branches aud systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games,Swimming. Fencing, aud Medical Gymnastica, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursivg. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarde ful student Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers, 
1EALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction iu Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H, J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. aud Bev, 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
387 Lansdowne Road, Bedford, Principal,Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained iu this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges aud 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massave, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Tacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &e. 














er EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 
P TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Boarl 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Moute- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tiou concerning Scholarships apply to the Priacipal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French ; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Danehters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
Danghters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attentior 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situatior 
near the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasiam, 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 


NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR. 
DCITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
BOSSEUX. The AUTUMN TERM BEGAW on TUESDAY, Sept. 29th. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 

on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Puiuting. 

Pupils prepared for advanced Examinatious aud for the Universities if 
required. Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


rINnHE HERMITAGE, SOUTHSEA, HANTS. 

Principal, Miss NASH. First-class Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Pupils prepared for Examinations, but allowed to join if Special Subjects 
ouly required. Importance attached to the study of Languages, Music, and 
Art. Greatattention paid to health. Daily walks and gumey, Riding, bathing. 
| | etches HENDON, MIDDLESEX, 


Priucipals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 



































AUTUMN TERM BEGAN SEPTEMBER 22nd, 


NANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Churck 

of Eugiand. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, aud teunis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCUT'T and Miss TARVER, 


[ucationaL HOME IN NORTH DORSET for 





4 two or three Pupils with B.A. agd B.Sc.Lond. (sisters). Cycling, 


boating, tennis. Pony and cart. Special @ivantages for delicate, backward, 
Anglo-Indian children. Entire charge if desired. Gravel soil. Terms 
moderate.—Miss LEACH, The Lindens, Sturminster Newton, Dorset. 

YURREY HILLS. 

GARRATTS HALL, BANSTEAD, 

School for Girls of good social position. The House stands 570 ft. above 

sea level in 45 acres of grounds. London Masters attend daily. 
Golf, Hockey, Riding, Driving, Tennis. 


YROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding-School for Girls. 

/ Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea level. Thoroughly 
good education. Special attention to development of character.—Principal : 
Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A., London, Camb. Teachers’ Certificate 
(Revistered).—Address, Whinecroft, Crowborough, 

{OTHEN, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 

‘4 Misses PYE, Principals.—BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
Kindergarten and Training Department for Students. Climate very healthy 
aud bracing; 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildings. Education ou 
Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinations if desired. Resideat 
Staff of Mistresses. Visiting Specialists. Terms moderate. 


YHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A, (late Second Mistress 

St. Felix School, Southwold), Special care given to imdividual development. 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 
house, Cambr‘dge, the Principals of Bedford & Holicway Colleges, and othera, 


‘IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. —Delighttul Home School, 

with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of 

Children with parents abroad, Resident trained Nurse, Detached house 4 mins, 
from sea.—For Lilustrated Prospectus, apply PRINCIPAL. 

a” PAU L’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 

BROOK GREEN, HAMMERSMITH, W.—The next EXAMINATION 

for FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on DECEMBER 8th, 

9th, and 10th. These Scholarships exempt the holders from the payment of 

Tuition Fees.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, at the School. 


TI\HE HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIDLINGTON,— 
Preparation for University Exams. ; highly qualified staff ; physical train- 
ing special feature; tive acres cf playing-tields. New Boarding-House in large 
grounds facing sea-front, under personal supervision of Head-Mistress and 
Statf.—Illustrated Prospectus and all particulars on application to HEAD. 
MISTRESS, ™ ope 8 
CAREER FOR GENTLEWOMEN.—MISS HILDA 
AINSLIE prepares Ladies for SECRETARIAL APPOINTMENTS, 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Foreign Languages, &c., thoroughly taught by 
rapid individual method. Special Short Course. Very moderate terms. 
Most central positiou.—25 Regent Street, Loudon, S.W. 
UTDOOR LIFE.—TMATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN., Practical 
and Theoretical FRENCH MARAICHER SYSTEM, taught by Freneh- 
man. Gardening, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Principals: LILY 
UUGUES-JONLS, MARY PEERS, FBS. See Irosvectus. 
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HERWELL HALL OXFORD. 
© TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 


Recognised by the Board of Education, and by the 
Oxford University Delegacy for Secondary Training. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 
(Tate Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 
Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teaching Diploma, the 
Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate, the Archbishop of Canterbury's Diploma 
to teach Theology, and for the Geograpby Diploma. 
Fees for the Three Terms from 65 Guineas, 
Two Scholarships of £40 each are offered to Students with a Degree 
entering Cherwell Hall in October. 
___ Details of Scholarships and Loan Fund will be sent on application. 


Cpe ters EDUCATION CORPORATION. 





UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. A thoroughly efficient Modern 
Education, including French and German. Special Department for Honse- 
wifery and Domestic Science for Elder Girls. Laboratory, Gymnasium, 
Swimming Bath, Tennis and Fives Courts, large Playing-field. 

For Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistress, Miss H. WALSH. 

_ Fees—&45 a year, oot 
ST ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

S 7 LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 

(ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen, 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
care of such children during the holidays. ‘The School and the Boarding- 
houses in connection with it are situated near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Every care is takeu to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 
training. —Prospeetus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
St. Katharines Lodre, St Andrews. 


DGBASTON HIGH SGHUOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge; Mediseval and Modern Languages Tripos). 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School). 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr, H. KEELING, 
A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
H EDDON COURT (late of Hampstead). 


Mr. STALLARD has REMOVED the SCHOOL to 
COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET, 














The new School House stands 300 ft. above the sea, in bracing air, on gravel 
soil, in 35 acres of ground, and is lighted by electricity. It has its own 
nasium and bathing place. 40 Entrance Scholarships gained at the Public 
bools in the last ten years. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on 

DECEMBER 2nd to 4th, for Classics, Maths., and Modern Subjects. 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with- 
ut Extra Fee, JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science 
Buildings. Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


IGHGATE SCHOOL.—NINE FOUNDATION and 
ENTRANCE BOARDING SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for com- 
petition on November 26th and 27th. In two cases a Boarder's total expenses 
ean be uced to £20, and in two others to £30 per annum.—For full 
particulars apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 
UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sone of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 
BBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, near Rocester, Derbyshire.— 
Education on entirely New, Modern, and Practical Lines. Boys, 10-19. 
ine buildings. School estate of 140 acres lies 250-500 ft. above sea level in 
beautiful and healthy district, and affords excellent fishing, bathing, boating, 
football, cricket, &e.—For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER 














q PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Civil 
Service, Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern 
sides; separate Lower School. Open Scholarships anuually in March. 
Valuable leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals.—For Prospectus, 
List of Honours, &c., apply BURSAR, Epsom College. 


ALMOUTH.—Health and Education at the Cornish 
Riviera. Highly recommended by Medical men. High-class School at 
moderate fees. New and commodious premises overlooking the open sea. 
Excellent Science Lab. Terms 40 and 50 Guineas.—All particulars from 
A. NEWLAND DEAKIN, B.A., Head-Master. 

LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities: NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 2vth, 1909. 

Heal-Master. C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 
YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A. 

‘‘he Board of Goveruors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 

Por Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 

V ICGTORIA COLLBGk, JERSE Y.—Visitor, the Crown. 

Public School, with classical and modern sides. Several Scholarships of 
#2100 and £80 every year at three Oxford Colleges. Very successful Army 
elass; FIRST and SIXTH into Sandhurst DIRECT recently. Fine new 
Schoolhouse Buildings on magnificent healthy site. Large cricket-field, threo 
fives-courts, School cadet corps. Boarding fee. £45 per annum. 


NHERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
ticulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 


ouse, Sherborne. st 
SCHOOL. 


,}UNDLE 
An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held in 
DECEMBER, beginning December 8th, when two Scholarships of £40 a year 
and two or more of £30 a year will be offered.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youthbs 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate bas. 





























| University). 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School. quite separate houses, teaching, and life; snecessfal prep. f 
Senior School and for Navy —Apply HEAD-MAS'TER, School House. om 


—_ 

AS TBOURNE COLLEGRE 
I'd President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Hend-Master—Rey 
F. 5S. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School, s ial 
Army & Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole Se! ool, 
Cadet Corps. New buitdings, racquets and fives courts, swimmine-bath &e, 
Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. TERM began SEPTEMBER 18th, 


. ELS T ED 8 CH OO LL, 
Head-Master—Rev. FRANK STEPHENSON, M.A. 

Classical, Modern, Army, and Engineering Sides. JUNIOR HOUSE for Bo: 
under 13. EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS annually. LEAVING EXHIBITIONS, 
—Illustrated Prospectus from the BURSAR. 

} AILEYBURY COLLEGE, HERTFORD. 

SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION NOV. 17th, 18th, 19th, 1908, F 
Fifteen Scholarships, value from £70 to £20. 

Three Scholarships and various Graats specially allotted to Sons of Clergymen, 

For particulars apply to the BURSAR. ; 

, -” 1 MAW Qnine noe 
x ae COLLEGE, TAViSTOCK, DEVON. 
x q ENTRANCE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from 240 
to £15 per annum, will be Offered for Competition on December 7th, 8th and 
9th. Names and ages of Candidates to be sent to me on or before lst December. 
No Candidate will be eligible who was born before Ist December, 1893.—Rey. 
E. I. A. PHILLIPS, Head-Master. % 














( AKHAM SCHOOL.—The School offers a liberal Educa. 
tion to a limited number of boys, and aims at giving individual 
attention and opportunity to all. The classes are small, all boys have studies, 
and the playing-fields are ample. JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. ‘here are 
numerous Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions to the Universities provided 
by the endowment. — Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER 
YTHE, KENT.—Kev. R. D. GRINDLEY. MA 
(Honours, Trin. Coll., Oxford), PREPARES a few PUPILS for 
OXFORD, CAMBRIDGE, LONDON MATRIC., and other EXAMINATIONS 
Individual teaching. Successes 1908—Cambridge Previous; Oxford Final B.A. 
Large house facing sea. Braciug, healthy climate. Terms moderate. 


rI\HE HEAD of a leading PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

in a position to OFFER several SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS 
to intelligent BOYS between the ages of 9 and 12, subject to an examina. 
tion and interview of selected candidates.—For further particulars apply, 
Box 271, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 














FOREIGN. 
NHALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 


/ LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly ssentenl. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, aud Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of huosanhion 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe, 
i LEPPK.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
FRENCH GIRLS. English, German, and French Resident Governesses, 
Excellent opportunity for Languages and Music, Liberal table. Boarders daring 
holidays. Terms very moderate. Best English refs, Governess-Student wanted ; 
premium. Escort end of Sept.—Mlle. WALKER (Registered), Quai Hérigny, 


| .1EPPH.—Rev. . Ph.D., 














CHARLES MERK, M.A, 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 








at Wren's. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examiuatious, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received,— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. ' 


JARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
_ RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Languages, Music, ani Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 








| of Paris, near the Bois. Coucerts and Galleries atteniled.—Apply, 46 Rue du 


Docteur Blanche, Paris, er RE . 
ESIDENCE AND EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 
FRENCH PROFESSOR will RECEIVE in his house TWO BOYS or 


YOUNG LADIES. Highest references. 
Apply to Professor LEBONNOIS, 16 Rue Guilbert, Caen. 


‘[STERNATIONAL GUILD, 6 Rue de la Sorbonne, 


Paris.—Systematic Courses in Literatures, &c., of France and England. 








| Guild's Diploma is recognised. Limited number of Students received at the 





Hostel.—Prospectus on application to Miss WILLIAMS (Agrégée of the Paris 








| EIDELBERG, VILLA DIE SCHWALBEN.—Educa- 
tional HOME for GIRLS of 16 years and upwards. Honse well 


| situated, facing pine woods. Exceptional advantages for LANGUAGES, MUSIC, 


HISTORY, ART. Individual attention, Every facility for Outdoor Sports.— 
Entrance at any time. Escort from London in September. 
H ANNOVER. PASTOR em. WOLTERS, 2 DeTMOLDSTR., 
_ RECEIVES limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfortable 
home. Quiet central position. Family life. Excellent table. Large airy rooms. 
Splendid opportunity to acquire pure German. English, French, Spanish known. 
‘Terms (incl. personal instruction daily), mouthly £9, yearly £100. Highest re 
TPYULTION IN FRANCE —T'wo or three GENTLEMEN'S 
SONS needing special care or individual tuition RECEIVED. Splendid 
mountain air. Instruction in modern subjects and practical traiming.— 
Further particulars, terms, &c., from G. M. BELLASIS, Villa le Refuge, 
Vence, Alpes-Maritimes. 
] 1ViERA.—Captain and Mrs. L. '!. LUCAS KECELVE 
a few PAYING GUESTS at their well-appointed private residence, 
Particulars and photos of house on 








Villa Valentina, Bordighera, Italy. 
application. Referencesexchanged. iA 
{HEST DELICACY.—GENTLEMAN, who proposes to 
reside for some time in the CANARY ISLANDS (Teneriffe), would 
TAKE CHARGE of a YOUTH or YOUNG MAN advised to winter 


| abroad. Tuition if desired. Finest winter climate in the world —J. H 


SALTER, D.Sc., Aberystwith, N. Wales. 











SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
WDUCATION. 

4 Parents or Guardians desiring acenrate information relative to # 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or ab 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 


Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 


36 Sackville Street, Londoa, W- 
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BOYS and GIRLS, 

Messrs. J, and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS iu this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents iu their selection by 
gending (free of eharge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
geliable and highly-recommended establishmeuts. hen writing 

lease state the age of pupil, the district preferred, aud give some 
on of the fees to yy; ; 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1908. 1,288 pp., 
red cloth, 1s. 6d. ; post-free, 2s. 700 Schools, 900 Lilustrations. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Ageuts, 143 Cannou Street, 
London, E.C. ‘Telephone: 5053 Central. 


7)EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
Parents should consult (free of charge) Messrs. 

TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., Educational Agents, who are in 

close touch with all the best establishments for Boys aud Girls in 

Great Britain and on the Continent, many of which they have 


personally inspected. 
A GUIDE SCHOOLS, TUTORS, &e. (500 pages), containing 
full particulars of over 1,000 schools, &c., will be seut to parents, post- 


free, sixpence. 
Address Education Department, 158 to 162 Oxford Street, London, W, 


CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa- 
tion, supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE. Please state 
upils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate school fees 
Qelired.~UNIVERSIT ¥ SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Regent 
Sirect, W, Established 1858. oak 

OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PAREN'S in CHOICE 

C of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 


geese. in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 











only recommend Schools (Boys and Girls) they have personally visited. 
Publishers of “THE SCHOLASTIC GUIDE.” ssistaunt Masters, 
Mistresses, and Governesses Introduced. “THE” SCHOLASTIC 
AGENCY CO., Ltd., C. J. 8. Nicwor, M.A. (Cantab.) and W. W. 
Baowns, M.A. (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, W. ‘Phone : 1567 Gernarn, 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a bety of Oxford and Cambridge 
uates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 

in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘Tutors for all Exuminations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Mavager,B. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craveu Street, Northumberiand A venue, W.C, 
OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS 
(Under the Management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ 


nild, College of Preceptors, Head Mistresses’ Association, an] Association of 
Assistant Mis —Address: 74 Gower Street, London, W.C. Legistrar: 
Miss 








tresses. 
ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. Hours for Interviews (preferably by appoint- 
ment): 31 a.m. tol p.m, and 2 p.m. to5 p.m.; Saturday until3 p.m. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

RECKIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 

the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars.—MEDICAL, &c., 

ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgur Square, W.C. ‘Telegraphio 
Address, “ Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
ap tricity. Resideot physician (M.D.) 


ATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, Ham Common, Surrey. 
1840 for Orphan Girls, who are received without distinction 

of religion, and trained for domestic service. Chairman: His Grace the 
Duke of Portland, DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and LEGACIES are 
SORELY NEEDED. Help is earnestly solicited. Baukers: Lloyds Bank, 16 
St. James Street, 8. W.—Addross: The SECRETARY, at the Orphanage. 


SSOCIATION FOR THE OKAL INSTRUCTION OF 
THE DEAF AND DUMB, 1! Fitzroy Square, London, W. 
here are now a few VACANCIES for PUPILS at the SCHOOL, and for 
STUDENTS at the TRAINING COLLEGE,— Apply to the Director, 
G, SIBLEY HAYCOCK,. 


q PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 
Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
prected and e sipped for the treatmeut of Gentlemen sufferiug from Epilepsy. 
Experienced 7 jeal and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
To Street Kast, Liverpool. 














O SECURE FRIENDS AND FRIENDSHIPS join 
the CORRESPONDENCE CLUB, lds. 6d.; or the ENGLISH. 
SPEAKERS’ LINK, 2s. 6d., of 350 Mansion House Chambers, E.C. 


UBLIU-HUUSE KEFOKM.—The People’s Kefresiment 

House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 

@8 Licensed Inna, Ask for List aud Report. APPLY for £1 SHARES. 
Five per cent. paid since 1899. 

P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westininster. 

ANTED, OLD ENGLISH DRINKING GLASSES, 

the Bowls Engraved with Inscriptions, Coats-of-Arms, Portraits, 

the word “FIAT,” and other Emblems; also Old China Jugs and Mugs 

ted with a Rose and the word * FIAT.”"—LAW, FOULSHAM, and 

COLE’S ANTIQUE GALLERIES, 7 South Molton Street. London. W. 


XTRA POCKET MONEY.—Gold Jewellery, Jewels, 

Watches, Rings, Trinkets, Silver, Antiques, and False Teeth bought 

or cash. Best value seut for parcels, or offers made,—R. D. aud J. B. 

FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths, Desk 265, Princes Street, Ipswich. (Ref. Capital 
and Counties Bank.) 


LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 
Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 
firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich, Established 1833. Bankers—Capital and Counties. 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGH'. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the manufac- 
turing Deutists, Messrs. BROWNING, iustead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years. 
TONIC FOR THE FEET.—For all Relaxed, ‘lender, 
Swollen Conditions of the Feet, PEDESTRINE gives instaut relief. It 
inflammation, and the painful smarting that keeps you in perpetual dis- 
comfort, rok the skin firm, wholesome, and easy. A trial will convince. 
3d, and 2s. 6d., ree.—MARSHALL & CO., 70 Businghall Street, B.C. 
. 3 NG WANT E D. 
sere work erred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, No mauifolding. 
+Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, Londou, W.C. 


RESHAM COLLEGE, BASINGHALL STREET, E.C. 
—FOUR LECTURES will be delivered on Tues., Wed., Thurs. and 


Oct. 13th to 16th, at 6 o'clock, by the GRESHAM PROFESSOR of 
- The Lectures are Free to the Public, 



































P. & 0. PLEASURE GRUISES 


AUTUMN IN THE MEDITERRANEAN, 





The facility with which the historic shores of the Mediterranean may 
nowadays be explored is, perhaps, not generally known. That which, oceupy- 
ing anything up to 24 months, and involving a certain amount of picturesque 
discomfort, constituted the “grand tour” of our nearer forefathers, may 
now be accomplished, in luxurious conditions, in as many days and at 
infinitely less cost. An example is afforded by the projected November 
cruise of the Peninsular and Oriental Company's steam yacht ‘ Vectis.’ 

A NOVEMBER SUMMER: TUNIS AND ALGERIA, 
—The Cruise will begin at MARSEILLES on the Sth NOVEMBER, 
and will include numerous calls on the coasts of TUNIS and 
ALGERIA at a season of the year which experience has proved to 
be entirely favourable to those who travol for pleasure. The relics 
of Carthage and Rome to be found in this part of Northern Africa 
are of the first importance to the traveller and student of history. 
Even were this not so, the beautiful oases of Tunisia and Algeria, 
the altogether unaccustomed aspect of the desert citles and their 
peoples, the fascination of the desert itself, and, above all, the 
delightful November climate, should, it is confidently thought, 
appeal to those in search of sunshine tempered by eool breezes and 
of a country still, comparatively, but little known. The itinerary 
has been so arranged that the passenger may spend succeeding 
days ashore at the various ports of call, dining and sleeping on 
board the ship, or may make extended journeys to inland points of 
special interest. 


The Cruise will be of 25 DAYS’ duration, at fares ranging 
from 21 GUINEAS UPWARDS. 


A generous amount was recently expended in fitting out the ‘ Veetis’ as an 
ocean-cruising yacht, and she will be found, alike as to table, accommodation, 
and steadiness at sea, to offer the most approved facilities for pleasure travel. 
There are numerous single-berth cabins, not more than two passengers are 
berthed in any cabin, unless by request, and the passenger list is limited to 
the number of seats in the ship’s spacious and handsome dining saloon. 

Particulars of special services by sea or rail from London to Marseilles in 
connection with these cruises will be furnished on request, and illustrated 
programmes descriptive of this and subsequent cruises may be had at any of 
the agencies, or at the P. and O. Company's chief offices, 
Northumberiand Avenue, W.C., or 122 Leadenhall Street, 
E.C., London. 


ee eee = 





NOW READY. 
A FASCINATING BOOK OF TRAVEL. 


THROUGH SOUTHERN MEXICO. 


By HANS GADOW, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S. 


Large demy 8vo, over 500 pages, 18s. net, nearly 200 Illustrations 


A graphic warrative of journeys through wild and little-known districts, 
from regions of snow to the tropical lowlands of Southern Mexico. 


HOW TO ATTRACT & PROTECT 
WILD BIRDS. 


By MARTIN HIESEMANN. With an Introduction by 
Her Grace THE Ducness or Beprorp. Mapy Illustrations, 
stiff boards, 1s. 6d. net. 

It is a practical guide for all who wish to attract the birds to their doors 
and induce them to nest in their gardens, whether large or small. 


London: WITHERBY & CO., 326 High Holborn, 








406 pages, Svo, cloth, 2a, post-free, 
HEAVEN AND HELL: Things Heard and Been. 


By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 


Jous Greentear Wuittier wrote :— There is one grand and beautiful idea 
uuderlying all Swedenborg’s revelations or speculations about the future life. 
His rewarkably suggestive books are becoming familiar to the reading and 
reflecting portion of the community.” 





London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783 
THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W 


~ ‘The Queen of Roumania says: “Deeply interesting.” 
HE EPIC OF LONDON, by OWBOTHAM, the 
Modern Homer. The Poetry of London Society, London Busi » 
Pleasure, Vice, Crime, Poverty. The Greatest Poem of the Century, 3s. 
uet.—GIBBINGS and ©O., Bury Street. 
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FIFTY-SEVENTH REPORT 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, 


LIMITED 
(YOKOMAMA SIIOKIN GINKO), 


presented to the Shareholders 


AT TOE 
HALF-YEARLY ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING, 
HELD AT 
THE HEAD OFFICE, YOKOHAMA, 
ON 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMLER 10th, 1908. 


CAPITAL PAID UP ........ srecececeessecese seve Yen 24,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS. .............:sseccesesseeeeeess Yen 15,100,000 
PRESIDENT.—Baron KOREKIYO TAKAHASHI, 
DIRECTORS 


RIYEMON KIMURA, Esq. 


NAGATANE SOMA, Esq. 
KOKICH( SONODA, ~ 


ROKURO HARA, Esq. 
IPPEL WAKAO, Esq. YUKI YAMAKAWA, } 
MASNOSKE ODAGIRT, Esq. VISCOUNT YATARO MISHIMA. 
TOHUNOSUKt& KAWASHIMA, Esq. | HYOKICHI BEKKEY, 


AUDITORS. 
NOBUO TAJIMA, Eaq. | FUKUSABURO WATANABE, Esq. 
BRANCHES— 
AuTURS- HSIEN. BORSLUELL, NAGASAKT. SAN FRANCISCO. 
BOMBAY. OBE. NEWCHWANG. SHANGHAL 
CHEFOO Liao YANG. NEW YORK. TIELING. 
CHANGCHUN. LONDON. OSAKA. TIENTSIN, 
DAIKEN (Dalny). LYONS. PEKING. TOKIO. 
HANKOW,. FENGTIEN RYOJUN 
HONG KONG. (Mukden). (Port Arthur). 
gg rere YOKOHAMA. 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS. 

GENTLEMEN,—The Directors submit to you the annexed Statement of the 
Liabilities and Assets of the Bank, and of the Profit and Loss Account for the 
Halt-sear ended June 30th, 1904. 

The Gross Profits of the Bauk for the past Half-year, including yen 1,091,552. § 
brought forward from last Account, amount to yen 13,644,3:2.°, of which 

nm 10,590,837." have been deducted for Interests, Taxes. Current Expeuses, 
te bate on Bilis Current, Bad and Dountful Debts, Bonus for Officers and Vlerk-, 
&c., leaving a balance of yen 3 053,505.*> for appr -priation. 

‘The Directors now propose that yen 5 0,000.% be aidet to the Reserve Fan!. 
From the remainder tite Directors recommend a Dividend at tue rate of 12 per 
cent. per annum, which will absorb yen 1,410,000.™. 

The Balance, yen 1,112,505.°5, will be carried forward to the credit of next 


Account. 
Baron KOREKIYO TAKAITIASHI, Chairman. 
Head Office, Yokohama, September 10th, 1908. 








BALANCE SHEET. June 30th, 1908. 











LIABILITIES. ae 

OD vag ccccndcnscdvessccnsseccessoesscssieces 24,000.000. °° 
NT rrr ee 14,600,000, °° 
Siver Deprestenion POR ccccccesvcccctecccescccccccoce 52",000, 0° 
Reserve for Doubtful Debts... .. 2.2.2... ee ecceceeecweecece 320.128. 3° 
Weres Im CMCBIALIGR. 2 cocc cece coccccccccccccccscsocceses 4,510 540, © * 
Deposits (Current, Fixed, &C.) ......0cceceecceeeeeeeeees 129,949,702. *! 
Biils Payable, Bills Kediscounted, Acceptances, and other 

Gume due by the Bank. ......cccsccccccccscccccccccce 71,543,267. 3! 
Dividends Unclaimed... ..............0cceseeees oe 4,984, 5? 
Amount brought forward from last Account ... < 1,091,552. 38 
Net Profit for the past Half-year ..........:0cececeeeceee 1,961,953. ! 7 

Yen 248,502,128. 5° 

Cash Account— ASSETS. Y. Y. 

ec nccocenececccnenascosstcoescece 15,937.918, 16 

MINE. waence ce cccenseecnccessocess 11,083,559. § 5—27,021,478, © 1 
Investments in Public Securities ........6. cece ee ceeeeece 22.338.840. °8 
Bills discounted, Loans, Acivances, &C. 2... 6... ee eee cee 114,428,008, 2 * 
Bills receivable and other Suims due to the Bank.......... 0 
I SP IE occwacescncccececccecccocccoce 





Bank's Premises, Properties, Furniture, &. .............. 
rom 218,502, 18. =) 








PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 








Y. 
To Interests, Taxes, Current Expenses, Rebate on Bills 
current, Bad and Doubciul Debts, Bonus tor Ufficers 
SE EA Eile 00:06.0-0 00 de babs cee sneens 6eccederes se 10,890,837. 3 * 
IED pacacuddnesicueteducssentnedsaeciecnnese 500,000, °° 
To Dividend— 
yen (6. per Share for 240,000 Shares)..............4. 1,440,000, °° 
To Balance carried forward to next Account .............. 1,113,505, 38 
Yen 13,614,342. °° 
a 
By Balance brought forward December 31st, 1907 ........ 1,091,552. '8 
By Awouut of Gross l’roifits for the Half-year ending 
BI, Erb bc de bedoocespesccesoccegbesesneceece 12.552,790, &3 


Yen 13,644,342. * ° 
We have examined the qheve Accounts in detail, comparing them with the 
Books and Vouchers of the Bank and the Returns from the Branches and 
Agencies, and have found them to be correct. We have further inspected the 
Securities, &c., of the Bank, and also those held on account of Loans, Advances, 
&c., and have townd them all ty be In accordance with the Books and Accounts of 
the Bank 


NOBUO TAJIMA, Audit 
FUKUSABURO WATANABE, } a eetetiaed 





LL 


The Aristocracy 
of Health, 


‘Our Health Aristocrat, who is strong, 
self-reliant, successful, influential, long. 
lived, and happy, finds that the con- 
tinuance of youth depends largely on 
Self; that old age is what we make it ; 
that normal health is the richest prize of 
existence, and that this world is made 
for health and happiness.’— HENDERSON. 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


with its refreshing and invigora- 
ting qualities, taken as occasion requires, 
will, in conjunction with a simple diet 
and plenty of exercise, help to make 
and keep you Healthy, Hardy, and 
Happy. — 









* Self-reverence, Self-knowledge, Self-control, 
These three alone lead life to sovercign power.’ 
— TENNYSON, 





CAUTION. 

Examine the capsule, and see that it is marked ENO’S ‘ FRUIT 
SALT? Without it you have the sincerest form of flattery— 
IMITATION. 

Preparcd only by J. C. ENO (Limited), 
‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, 5&.E, 


SCHOOL & COLLEGE COLOURS, 
AND WHAT TO WEAR. 


Before ordering for Footer Term, or if interested in Cadet Corps, Principals 
should apply for our new Artistic Brochure, just issued, Gratis and post-free. 


HYAM & CO., tta, School Colours Specialists. 
134 to 110 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


BULBS. 


We beg to draw the attention of all lovers of Flowers to the fact 
that. having extensive Freehold Bulb Farms of our own in Holland, 
we are enabled to supply the very best quality goods at the lowest 
possible prices. Catalogues post-free. 








JAMES MURRAY & SONS, Deptford, London, S.E. 


THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH AND 
HOLIDAY RESORT. 
BISHOP’S TEIGNTON, near TEIGNMOUTH. 


One of the Loveliest Spots in the County, Established 25 years. 
Beautiful Private Grounds. Turkish and other Baths, 


Cc. F. CARPENTER, Proprietor. 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 

HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS...... £70,000,000. 


A Pamphiet on infant Feeding free. 


The “Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No.3 











From birth to 3 months. From 3 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards. 

A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourishment suited to the growing 
digestive powers of young Lufauts from birth upwards, and free from dangerous 
germs. ‘These Fouds safesuard children trom Diarrhea and Digestive 


Troubles so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of towns, especially 
in hot weather. 








ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 
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How Do You Spend 
Your Leisure Hours? 





WHY NOT MAKE MUSIC ONE 
OF YOUR CHIEF RECREATIONS? 


THERE is nothing more engrossing than producing music 

yourself, and consequently nothing that will give you greater 
pleasure. ‘To play the piano artistically and well is simple now 
that you can secure the Pianola Piano. You do not need to 
undergo any drudgery, for the Pianola Piano is equipped with 
helpful and unique devices which not only enable you to play 
any composition, but prevent you playing it badly. Popular music, 
music with which you are familiar, you can play at once, and 
: no aid is necessary—your own knowledge of the melodies is 
sufficient. But with unfamiliar music you will find the Metrostyle 
. indispensable. It shows you the true musical value of tempo 
’ and rhythm; in short, it teaches you how to play well. 


The Themodist enables you to play a composition, accenting 
the notes comprising the melody, and prevents the theme being 


smothered by the accompaniment. 


If you already own a piano we will allow you its full value 
and take it in part exchange for the Pianola Piano, the piano 


which you can always play and enjoy. 


You are invited to call at the A¢olian Hall, and to write 
for our Descriptive Catalogue B B. 








THE ORCHESTRELLE COMPANY, 


ZEOLIAN HALL, 


135-6-7 New Bond Street. London, W. 
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EVENING 
NEWSPAPER 
DEVELOPMENT. 


ENLARGEMENT OF 
THE 


WESTMINSTER 


GAZETTE. 


To meet the demand of readers for 
more news in their evening paper, the 
““Westminster Gazette,’ a journal well 
known for the leading position which 
it occupies as a political organ and for 
its literary merit, will, from Monday 
next, be enlarged, so as to provide 
adequate space for a full record of the 
day’s events at home and abroad. 


The readers of this journal will find 
in the new ‘‘ Westminster Gazette” a 
complete and trustworthy evening news- 
paper, which will give 


All the News of the Day 


Reported with Fulness and 
Fairness, 


Well-Informed Notes from 
Parliament, 


Field Sports, Golf, Racing 
Results, 


Latest News from the City and 
the Stock Exchange, 


MAKING THE “WESTMINSTER GAZETTE” 


THE MOST COMPLETE 
EVENING NEWSPAPER. 


ORDER THE ENLARGED 


Westminster Gazette, 
Beginning on MONDAY NEXT, 





October 12th. 





THIRD EDITION NOW READy 
OF 
MR. MAURICE HEWLETT’S 


FINE NEW NOVEL, 


HALFWAY HOUSE: 


A Comedy of Degrees. 
3rd EDITION within 10 days of issue, 


“Shows its author at his very best.”—Daily Telegraph, 

* Delightful.”— Daily Graphic. 

“ A remarkable book—a particularly remarkable book.” 

— Glasgow Herald. 
“ Fine literary quality, remarkable charm.”—Observer, 
_ “Takes rank among the best of the novels that have appeared 

since the great 19th century masters of fiction laid down their 
pens.”—Daily Mail. 


TWO OTHER STRIKING NEW NOVELS 
DEALING WITH MARRIAGE QUESTIONS. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE CHRISTIAN | THE COURT OF 
MARRIAGE. CONSCIENCE. 


By VINCENT BROWN. | By ELLA MacMAHON, 

















Ask your Bookseller also to show you the New Cheap Edition 
of THE LITERARY MAN’S BIBLE, by W. L. 
COURTNEY (crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net), and Mr. ALFRED 
NOYES'’S beautiful as of Fairy Poetry, with 
Illustrations by STEPHEN ID, one of the daintiest 
gi.t-books of the year. And naturally you will not fail to 
writeto CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd, 11 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, for their Illustrated Autumn Catalogue, 
containing Eighteen Portraits and other Pictures, which 
will be sent to any address post-free. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd., 11 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTL 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-frea, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOG UED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmex, Lonpos. Codes: Umsicopr and ABQ 
140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Cenrrat 1515); 
or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone: Mayrarr 3601), W., LONDON. 


GOD’S REVELATION IN THE SOUL OF MAN. 


LITERATURE to help you to read it for yourself will be sent 
GRATIS and POST-FREE on application to 
The Hon. Secretary POSTAL MISSION, 


THE THEISTIC CHURCH, 


SWALLOW STREET, PICCADILLY, W., 
__where DIVINE SERVICE is held every SUNDAY at 11 and 7. 











Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s. 
(years “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM.” 
With the English Meanings, 
Revised, Corrected, k Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge. 


London: Published by the Stationers’ Comrany, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill. 


N ETHICAL EVERYDAY BOOK, with Preface, by 
E V. E. M. FETHERSTONHAUGH-FRAMPTON, 2s. 6d. Philosophie 
and Metaphysical Thought of Centuries, Quotations from Spinoza, Hume, 
Kant, Emerson, Fichte, Schleiermacher, Renan, Vauvenargues, Haxley, &€., 
and Eastern Philosophy.—TRUSLOVE, HANSON & CO., 6p Sloane Street. _ 

OOKS BOUGHT in Large or Small Quantities. 

Vendors waited on by appointment.—NORTH LONDON BOOK 
DEPOT, 80 High Street, Stoke Newington, N. é 





oo. BARGAINS.—Balzac’s Droll Stories, illus. by Dore, 
12s. 6d.; Dod’s Peerage, &c., 1904, 21s., for 4s.; Burton's Arabian Nights, 
i7 vols., £213 13s.; Chatters’ Pottery and Porcelain, 42s,, for 23s. 6. ; Lady 
Dilke’s French Engravers and Draughtsmen of the 18th Century, 28s., for 14s. ; 
Furmer and Henley's Dicty. of Siang and Colloquial English, 7s. 6d. ; Burke's 
Peerage, 1907, 42s., for 24s. ; Cole’s British Trees, 2 vols., 34s., for l4s.; Who's 
Who, 2 vols., 1907, lls., for 5s.; Williamson's George Morland, large paper, 
63s. net, for 36s.; Harmsworth Self-Educator, 8 vols., 30s.; Harmsworth 
Eucy., 10 vols., 56s., for 30s. 100,000 Books in Stock for Sale or Exchange. 
Please state wants—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT 
STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
\ TANTED, “EXPOSURES OF QUACKERY,” Vols. 
I. and IL, published at 1s. each by late Editor of Health News (Savoy 
Press, 115 Strand, London, W.C.); also ‘PATENT ALIAS QUACK MEDI- 
CINES,” Vols. L..and IL, published at Is. each by late Editor Hygiene (Beau- 
mout & Co., 39 Southamptou Street, Strand, London, W.C.)—Address, Dir. M, 
ROGERS, 34 Bedford Square, Brighton. a 
N USIC BY MAIL.—We will send any Musical Publication 
a\ post-free by return at lowest current price. Immense stocks. Our 
New Violin Music Catalogue contains nearly 20,000 publications. Free by 
post, 3d.—MURDOCH, MURDOCH, and CO., Hatton House, Hatton Garden, 
London, E.C.; and Birmingham, Brightou, Cambridge, Newcastle, Southsea. 
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SOCIETY FOR 


Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


PAN-ANGLICAN CONGRESS: THE 


OFFICIAL REPORT. This will be published in a few days, and will 
eoutain the Official Report of the Speeches and Di i at all the 

and the Groups of Papers. Seven volumes—including an 
introductory volume, The price of the complete set is now 30s. (not 
subject to discount). 


SCANDINAVIAN BRITAIN. (Early Britain 
Series.) By W. @. Cottanewoop, M.A., F.3.A, With Chapters Intro- 
ductory to the Subjects by the late F. York Powe tt, M.A., sometime 
Professor of History in the University of Oxford. With Map, feap. 8vo, 

eloth boards, Ss. 6d. 


CHEMISTRY. (Manual of Elementary Science.) 


y Prof. 8. M. Jonarxsex, Professor of Chemistry at the University of 
‘openbagen. Translated from the latest German Edition, brought up by 
Feap 








Additions of the Writer to the Present Hour, by M. P. Appieper, B.A. 
. 8v0, cloth boards, 2s. 6d, 


ALCUIN OF YORK. By the Right Rev. G. F. 


Baowse, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Bristol. Illustrated, small post 8vo, 
cloth boards, be. [In the press, 


DO WE BELIEVE ? The Law of Faith per- 
fected in Christ. Four Lectures delivered in St. George's, Windsor, by 
the Right Rev. Bishop Bankr. Smal! post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE VIRGIN BIRTH: 


A Critical of the Evidences for. By Tuomas James 
Taoastax, M.A., LL.D. Crown Svo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHIES THROUGH 
aa Bs. Sous Tucttuat, Ms FSA. Douy Bro, cloth 


DOMESDAY BOOK. A Popular Account of the 


} meee Mauuscript, ao called, with Notes of the Principal Parts of 
Gei Interest which it contains. By Watters De Gray Bircu, LL.D., 
F.3.4, Second Edition, Revised. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 


LITERARY CRITICISM AND THE NEW 


STAMENT. (Manchester Cathedral Lectures, 1907.) By the Rev. R. J. | 


yowtise, D.D,, Canon of Durham aud Professor of Divinity in the Uni- 
versity of Durham, Fellow of King’s College, London. Small post svo, 
eloth , 28. 


OUR LORD’S VIRGIN BIRTH AND THE 


CRITICISM OF TO-DAY. By the Rev. R. J. Know tye, D.D., Canon of 
Durham aud Professor of Divinity in the University of Durham, New 
and Revised Edition. Crowz Svo, cloth boards, ls. 6. 


EGYPT AND WESTERN ASIA IN THE 


LIGHT OF RECENT DISCOVERIES. By L. W. Kixe, M.A., F.S.A., 
aud H, RB. Hatt, M.A., of the British Museum, Containing 100 Plates and 
Illustrations, small 4to, cloth boards, 10s. 


ENGLISH CHRISTIANITY IN ITS 


BESTuNINGS. By the Rov. B. H. Pearce. Small post 8ro, cloth | 0.4505 lameness; stone and gravel, caused by crystalline uratic 
’ 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE LIGHT 


OF THE HISTORICAL RECORDS AND LEGENDS OF ASSYRIA 
AND BABYLONIA. By T. G. Pivcues, LL.D., M.B.A.S. Third Edition, 
Revised. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 


THE GOSPEL OF CHRIST IN THE BOOK 


OF COMMON PRAYER. Being the substance of Four Lectures delivered 
to Sunday-school Teachers by the late Rev. Canon T. L. Scorr, B.D. 
Small post Svo, eloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


THE ‘‘HIGHER CRITICISM” AND THE 


VERDICT OF THE MONUMENTS. By the Rev. Professor A. H. Sarcn. 
Seventh Edition, Revised. Demy Svo, cloth boards, 5s. 


THE ARCHAZOLOGY OF THE CUNEI- 


pone INSCRIPTIONS. Rhind Lectures by the Rev. Professor A. H. 
tcz. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN MODERN 


GHT. By the late Wattrer Attan Monerty, Canon of Southwark. 
ith a Preface by the Logp Bisuor or Sourmwarx. Feap. Svo, cloth 
boards, 1s. 6d. 


CHRIST THE FULFILMENT OF PRO- 


PHECY. By the late Rev. H. A. Reprars, D.Litt., M.A. Small post 8vo, 
eloth boards, 6d. 


MODERN CRITICISM AND THE BOOK 


OF GENESIS. By the late Rev. H. A. Beprars, D.Litt, M.A. New 
Edition Small post 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


London: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C. ; 
43 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, EC, 
Brighton: 129 NORTH STREET. 


HAVE YOU A GOUTY FUTURE? 


THE IMPORTANCE OF ANALYSING 
YOUR FEELINGS. 


The early symptoms of gouty ailments have a most unpleasant 
way of disguising their true significance until such time as the 
health has been seriously undermined by the insidious growth of 
the uric acid habit. The first signs of the approach of gouty 
ailments are very unlike the well-known symptoms of a fully 
developed case. 

That feeling of lassitude and incapacity for work which one is 
so apt to attribute to a mere sluggish condition of the liver, and 
that exhausted feeling of mind and body, irritability and de- 
pression, are each signs by which the gouty habit manifests its 
presence in its early stages. Flatulence, heartburn, and other 
dyspeptic symptoms are seldom absent for long, while sleep 
is restless and unrefreshing, and sometimes insomnia may be 
experienced. 


WHAT NEGLECT MAY MEAN. 


We invariably find that the gouty subject is liable to “come- 
and-go” pains, with stiffness and inflammation in joints and 
muscles, at a comparatively early age. Other signs of the 
advancing menace of gout are irritation and burning of the 
skin and the formation of small lumps on the arms, ankles, 
finger-joints, eyelids, or outer rim of the ear. 


Now, the symptoms we have detailed are not pleasant ones, 
and would not be ignored even if they were of no evil portent. 
Flatulence, acidity, and heartburn are themselves distressing 
ailments, and any one suffering from them seeks relief as 
speedily as possible. This relief may be had temporarily by 
various remedies, but if permanent benefit is to be obtained— 
and, what is more important, if serious gouty ailments are to be 
avoided—it is absolutely imperative to employ a uric acid solvent 
and eliminant, such as Bishop’s Varalettes. 


To those not well who have vainly tried various means of 
regaining health we say :—Analyse your feelings carefully now, 
ascertain if the description of the early gouty signs such as we 
have detailed above fits your case, and if it does assume that you 
are a gouty subject, take Bishop’s Varalettes for a time, and at 
the end of it you will be agreeably surprised at the difference in 
your health. 


Neglect to adopt the 
RIGHT COURSE OF TREATMENT 


when the gouty tendency is first indicated seldom fails to result 
in a serious gouty ailment, such as gout, rheumatic gout, and 


| gouty rheumatism, which are characterised by extremely sevete 


pain, inflammation, stiffness, and swellings, chiefly in the joints; 
gouty eczema, an obstinate affection of the skin ; lumbago, per- 
sistent and intense pain in the loins; sciatica, which sets up acute 
pain from the hips down the thighs to the knees and often 


deposits, and giving rise to agonising pains and often peres 
illness; or neuritis, which from a numbness or tingling in the 
muscles of the arm develops into very severe pain. 


When one or more of these serious gouty ailments supervene 
as the result of neglect or wrong treatment, it is obvious that 
the only means by which relief can be gained is to remove from 
the system the uratic deposits whieh set up all the pain, 
inflammation, swellings, and stiffness that characterise gouty 
complaints. Bishop’s Varalettes have such a remarkable solvent 
power over uric acid and its compounds that they completely 
remove these pain-causivg substances from the remotest joints, 
tissues, and organs of the system, and with the removal of the 
deposits pain and inflammation disperse, swellings subside, av d 
stiffness disappears. 


GOUT DESCRIBED. 


A booklet containing a full description of the principal gouty 
ailments, enumerating their distinguishing features, and explain- 
ing a successful method of overcoming and preventing them, 
cannot fail to be of the greatest value to all gouty subjects. 
Such a booklet is issued by the makers of Bishop’s Varalettes. 
In addition to the above information, it contains a non-acid- 
forming dietary for gouty subjects. A copy will be sent post- 
free to any address on application for Booklet Y to Alfred 
Bishop, Limited, manufacturing chemists (established 1857), 
48 Spelman Street, London, N.E. 


Bishop’s Varalettes are tasteless, and may be taken in any 
beverage without changing its flavour. They dissolve rapidly, 
with brisk effervescence, and there is nothing about them to 
suggest medicine except their beneficial effects. They have no 
harmful influence, they do not derange the digestive processes, 
nor disturb the nervous system. 


Bishop’s Varalettes may be had of all chemists af 1s., 2s., and 





5s. (25 days’ treatment), or from the sole makers, as above. 
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Smoke 


Country 


Cigarettes 


PURE 
VIRGINIA 
TOBACCO. 


10 for 3d. 


Manufactured by the Proprietors of 
“Country Life” Smoking Mixture, 
John Player & Sons, Nottingham. 


Tes Imprerirat Toxpacco Co. (or Great Baritits anv Iretanyd), Liairep. 


- 


Life 


is admitted 


PURE 
VIRGINIA 


TOBACCO. 
each bottle. 


dyne. 


i 


Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 


CHLORODYNE 


by the Profession to be the most 


valuable Medicine ever discovered, and is 
unrivalled as a Remedy for Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, Bronchitis. 
Diarrhcea and Dysentery, and is the only 
palliative in Neuralgia, Gout, Rheumatism, 


It acts like a Charm in 


Convincing Medical Testimony accompanies 


Of ali Chemists, 1/13, 2/o, 46. 


Insist on having Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chloro. 
The Original and Only Genuine. 


For Coughs and Colds. 








THE OLDEST AND BEST. 


“ Having made u fresh trial of its virtues, 
we feel no besitation in recommending its 
use to all housewives."’—The Queen. 


FURNITURE 
POLISH. 


_VICTORIA PARK WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed | 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASEDor | 
ANS wrauted thereon by the. ay REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
lace, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


ADAM S’S 


For Furniture, Brown Boots, Patent 
Leather, Uil Cloths, Motor-Car Bodies, 
and all Varnished & Enamelled goods. 


BOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster 


in London. 


138 LONG ACRE, LONDON, 


JACKMAN & CO, 


(Established 1790), 


The Oldest-Established SADDLERs, 
HORSE-CLOTHING, and HARNESS MAKERS 


(Tet. 11468 Cenxrrat.]} 


WiC. 








OCKROACHES — BLACKBEETLES. — “ Wetwans 
Vicarage, York, Aug. 22, 1908.—Lady Philadelphia Cole has much pleasure 

in mforming Messrs. Howarth and Fair that tlieir Blackbeetle Paste, * Blattis,’ 
| proved most efficacious in exterminating a long-endured pest.” ‘Tins 1 3, 2, 
| 46 (post-free). HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. ’ 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

ot this wive will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sould at wuch Righer 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old ia 
bottle, Ou comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at lugher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
tug uumber of customers it pro- 
cures us in Jiondon and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
tideyce iu submitting it td those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
B Dosen Boitles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Peid to any Katlway Slation, eluding Cases 
and Liottles. 


Per Doren, 
Bots. 4- Bors, 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them iu value, 


JAMES SMITH AND 6O., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCUANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Streeu 
Manchester: 26 Market Streot. 


“K” BOOTS 


are made to snit all Climates and all Wearers. 





Kesidents abroad can order from the local , 


THE UNION 


“K°’ Agent. Where there no “ K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Stove will obtain Jrom 
“K" Boot Manwacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PayvabLe rm ADVANCE. 


Including postage to any Yearly. alf- Quar- 
murt of the United King- yearly. terly. 
om - ooo wo OL 86... 01648... U7 2 

Including postage to any 

of the Euglish Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 
Jupan, &c, . ane 





1126..0163..082/; 


FIRE 


Entails Loss of Profits. 


INSURE AGAINST IT 
by the 


“LAW GUARANTEE 
PROFITS POLICY.” 


For Prospectus and Rates, apply: 


LAW GUARANTEE, 


TRUST & ACCIDENT SOCIETY, LTD. 


Head Office: 49 CHANCERY LANE, 
LONDON, W.C. 


Capital Fully Subscribed, £2,250,000. 


| PHGENIX ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Head Ottices : 
19 & 70 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED |752z. 

FIRE. LIFE. ACCIDENT. 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION. 
FIDELITY GUARANTHE. BURGLARY, &e. 
Total Assets exceed... ......... 6. ......27,000,000 

Claims Paid exceed . 


BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1330. 


Paid-up Capital .......0.se0s08 -sseseeeee- £1,500, 000 
Reserve’ Fund ..).......0..cscee ee coe eee ++ £1,230,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,00) 


MEAD OFFICC: 71 CORNUILL, London, E.C. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank's Branches throughout the Austruliau 
States and New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
LILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which muy be ascertained ou application. 





DINNEFORD'S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


Safest and most Eifective Aperient 
for Begular Use. 


‘The DUBLIN REVIEW 


Edited by WILFRID WARD, 
OCTOBER, 1908. No, 287. 

Tae Usnaw CeNnTeNARY AND Enouise Catuou- 
cism. By the Editor. 

Mavrice Barris. By F. Y. Eccles. 

KEVISING THE VULGAIE. By Abbot Gasqnet, 0.8.B, 

Francis Tuomrson: in Memoriam. By W. G. 
Hole. 

Tue EristLes or Erasmus. ¥ 

PLOTS AND Persons in Fiction. By Mrs. Wilfrid 
Ward. 

Tue Future Universities or Ireranp. By Ber- 
tram C, A, Windle, F.R.S., President of Queen's 
College, Cork. 

A Grrat BuRGOMASTER aND HIS Work. 

‘Tur Neronian Persecution. By the Rev. F. J. 

Jacchus. 

ApamM Mickrewicz: Potanp’s Nationat Port. 
By Miss Mary Monica Gardner. 

Joun Kroitr. AN Uneruslisnep Fracment. By 
Cardinal Newman, 

Tus, Pan-Ancuican Congress, By the Rev. Robert 

iugh Beason. 

Some Leceyr Loors. 

Price 5s. 6d. net. 
London: BURNS & OATES, 28 Orchard St., W. 


LOUIS XVII. 


THE ARAB JEW. 
By Mrs. WELDON. 


Price 5s. net. 


[very one should read this interesting and 
wonderful book. 
NICHOLS, 

34 Hart Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


Now Reapy.—Demy Svo, with 5 Portraits 
and Map, price 9s. net. 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS 
IN THE PUNJAB, 


1858-1893. 
by G. R. ELSMIE, C.S.1L, LL.D., 


Joint Author of “ Lumsden of the Guides,” and 
Editor of “ The Life of Sir Donald Stewart.” 


Edinburgh : DAVID DOUGLAS; & all Booksellers. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, 
KENT, and CO. (Limited). 





AUTHORS’ AGENCY. 
Established 1879. 

Interests of authors capably represented ; tbirty 

years’ practical experience. Agreements for 

pablishing arranged. MSS. read and placed with 

suitable pabhshers.—Terms and testimonials on 

application to 


Mr. A. M. BURGHES, Literary Agcnt, 





34 Paternoster Row, London. 
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— 
Do you seek entertainment of a 
refined nature? is the question we, as 
publishers, put to you as readers of an 
undoubtedly literary journal. 
On Wednesday next, October 14th, we shall publish 


a really clever and diverting novel by Mr. A. 8. M. 
Hutchinson, entitled 


ONCE ABOARD THE 
LUGGER— 





which, as will be gathered from the title, is frankly | 


comic in conception; but for all his light-heartedness, 
the young author has a literary sense thai should carry 
him far. As the advance orders for this new author's 
work are surprising, you would do well to order a copy 
at once from your bookshop or library, or, if remittance 
for 6s. is sent us, we will arrange for delivery on the 
day of publication, through your nearest bookseller. 





The new novel by Douglas Blackburn, author of 
“Prinsloo of Prinsloosdorp,” is entitled 


LEAVEN: a Black & WHITE STORY 


and is in ¢r-at demand both at home and in the 
Colonies. ‘lhe Spectator says :— 

“It is not a privilege to notice this book ; it is simply a plain duty 
not to disregard what is the most damning and comprebensive 
indictment ever drawn against officials, administrators, and 
settlers in Natal.” 





John Trevena’s great Devonshire novel is still in 
constant demand, and should on no account be missed 
by any lover of real literature. Ask for 


HEATHER 


The Sunday Times critic says:—‘*I have no hesitation in 
reckoning him one of the most original of our younger novelists. 
As a descriptive writer he can challenge comparison with Mr. 
Phillpotts and beat him”; 


and the majority of the other reviewers are loud in 





Mr. Trevena’s praise. Those who have read this | 
author’s “Furze the Cruel” will, of course, read 
“Heather.” Those whe have not, have a pleasure in 
store. At all libraries and bookshops. Fourth large 
impression, 6s. 


London: ALSTON RIVERS, Ltd. 


SISLEY’S 
NEWEST FICTION 














AT ALL LIBRARIES 
The Fourth Angel By Frank C. Lewis 


An unusual title to an unusual novel, attracting attention by 
its skilful handling of a difficult subject. Ask for it to-day.  6)/- 


| 

| 

| 
Olessia By A. Kouprinn 
A powerful and beautiful romance by this well-known Russian 


novelist, translated by Major A. Estcourt Harrison. 3/6 


The.Heart of the Peasant 


By the Hon. Georgina O’Brien 
One critic says:—‘‘Since Tourgueneff wrote his idylls we have 
read nothing so good.” Preface by Sir Epwarp Carson, K.C. 6)- 


The Land of Dreams. By Fredk. Graves 
A novel of a high order and of singular charm which is making 
innumerable friends. There is a reason for its success. 6/- 


One Life and the Next 


By Mrs. Irwin Smart 
Will evoke much discussion, | 
6/- | 


Fascinates by its mystic setting. 
and has a psychic interest. A novel in a thousand. 


Redemption By René Bazin 
Is this great French author's masterpiece, put into English by 
Dr. A. 8. Raprorort, and a work of great beauty. ‘The book 
belongs to the newer school of French fiction,—wholesome and 
altogether delightful. Fourth Edition. 6/- | 


Servitude By Irene Osgood 
This, the best-selling novel of the year, is proving more in 
demand than ever. Fifth large edition now ready. Every one 
will want to read this wonderful story of- vibrant romance. 6/- 


Write to us for 
New ItMiustrated 
Booklet free . . 


SISLEY’S Ld. 
DUKE STREET, CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 








GRANT RICHARDS 


GRANT RICHARDS 
A SELECTION OF 
AUTUMN 
BOOKS 


G W E RUSSELL’S 


SOME THREEPENNY BITS, 


a new volume of reminiscences by the author of 
“ Collections and Recollections,” is now ready. 
**Out of the abundance of a very remarkable 
and crusted memory—ecclesiastical, political, 
social—the author speaks,’ says The Times ; 
and The Daily Telegraph says: ‘‘ These essays 
are pleasant comments on men and things, 
rich in literary flavour, now thoughtful and 
suggestive, now discursive and anecdotal.” 
At all Booksellers’. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


GRANT ALLEN’S 


EVOLUTION IN ITALIAN ART 


is ‘‘an interosting attempt to provide a new 
starting point for criticism,” says The Man- 
chester Guardian ; and The Scotsman says: “‘ It 
cannot fail to stimulate and widen the outlook 
of those who devote themselves mainly fo the 
zwsthetical and technical aspects of art.” The 
work, which was complete at the author's 
death, has been revised by J. W. Cruickshank, 
and has sixty-five Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


RICHARD LE GALLIENNE’S 


OMAR REPENTANT 


is just ready. *‘Mr. Le Gallienne comes forth 
in these verses as a frank moralist...... his grace 
of manner has not deserted him,” says The 
Birmingham Daily Post. ‘The book is a very 
fine product of the typographical and kindred 
arts, the verse clear and musical.”—The 
Glasgow Herald. Price 2s. net. 


RUTLAND BARRINCTON’S 


Autobiography will be published on Thursday 
next. Its title is ‘*Rutland Barrington: a 
Record of Twenty-five Years’ Experience on 
the English Stage,” by Himself. Sir W. S. 
Gilbert has contributed a preface to the 
book, which has also thirty-two Full-page 
Illustrations. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


NEW NOVELS 


THE CRIMSON CONQUEST 


by CHARLES B. HUDSON, 6s., 
is a vigorous romance of the Spanish subjuga- 
tion of Central America. The Daily News calls 
it *‘a stirring book......an energetic, tumultuous 
story.” The Globe says **it teems with battie- 
scenes......thrilling and exciting ” ; and The Pall 
Mall Gazette says ‘“‘a vivid and enthralling 
romance,” With Coloured Frontispiece. 6s. 


RENEE: a Romance 


by CAPT. HENRY CURTIES, 
author of ‘‘A Bride on Trust,” is an historical 
romance of France in the early 16th Century. 
*“‘An excellent romancc, and we follow the | 
well-written pages with interest all through,” 
says The Daily Telegraph; and The Scotsman 
calls it ‘‘a stirring romance......drawn from a 
fine creative faculty and power of narration.”” 
6s. 


Send for List of others to Dept. S, 
7 Carlton Street, London, S.W. 
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be oe 


UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 


Mr. Eveleigh Nash’s New Books, 





ANNALS OF ARCHAEOLOCY 
AND ANTHROPOLOCY 





en 


Issued by the Institute o, Archaeology 


Edited by J. lL. MYERS, in collaboration with 
F. P. Barnard, R. C. Bosanquet, J. F. Frazer, 
T. W. Gann, J, Garstang, J. G. Milne, P. E. 
Newberry, T. G. Pinches. 


Imperial 8vo : Plates : 2s. 6d. each Part. 
Annual Subscription, 10s. 


Double Number consisting of Vol. I., Parts 1 & 2, now 
ready, 5s. net 


Quarterly 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS; 


J. GARSTANG A Journey through Asia Minor 
J. L. MYERS Midas beyond the Halys 

P. E. NEWBERRY ‘The Cults of the Old Kingdom 

J. G. MILNE Copper Coinage of the Ptolemies 


Cappadocian Tablets in the Liver- 
pool Institute. 
T. E. PEET Disputed Flints of Breonio Veronese 


DETAILED PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 
At THE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO., Ltd., 
10 Orange Street, Leicester Square, W. 


T. G. PINCHES 





LIVERPOOL : 
LONDON : 








+ 


Selections from the 


AutotypeCompany’'s Publications 


(Permanent Monochrome Carbon). 

THE OLD MASTERS.—From the Principal National Collections, including 
the National Gallery, London; the Louvre, Dresden, Florence, &c., &c. 
MODERN ART.—A numerous Collection of Reproductions from the Royal 

Academy, the Tate Gallery, the Walker Art Gallery, the Luxembourg, &e. 

BIER BOL 'S CELEBRATED ANIMAL STUDIES FROM 
LIFE; ALSO BIRDS, REPTILES, &c.—The exclusive copyright of 
the Autotype Company. Many hundreds of subjects ; size about 12 in. by 
10 in., 316 tach. 

REID'S STUDIES CATTLE, SHEEP, &c., FROM NATURE.— 
A large selection these attractive artistic Reproductious in various 
sizes, printed in Permanent Carbon, 

ahh oe os AND DRAWINGS. By REMBRANDT, HOLBEIN, DURER, 

E 


Prospectuses of above Issues will be sent free on application. 
Full particulars of all the Company's Publications are given in 
E AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 
ENLARGED EDITION; with Iundreds of Miniature Photographs and 
Tivt-Blocks of Notable Autotypes. For convenience of reference the 


licati nged Alphabetically under Artists’ Names. 
PURNGAHGHE SP ROT fee, ONE SHILLING. 


A Visit of Inspection is invi‘ed ta 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


GAY LAWLESS 


By HELEN MATHERS 
Author of ‘*‘ Comin’ thro’ the Rye.” 








NOW READY. 62. 


TRUTH says :— 
You must read it. It isfullofgo. Gay is a delightful girl,— 


fresh, spirited, impulsive, and warnt-hearted.” 


DAILY GRAPHIC says:— 
“Helen Mathers strikes a new field in fiction. A bright and 


interesting story.” 
AUTUMN LISTS FREE ON APPLICATION. 


London : STANLEY PAUL & CO., 1 Clifford's Inn, W.C. 


RARE XVIII. CENTURY BOOKS ON FURNI- 
TURE DECORATION AND ARCHITECTURE. 
Ashort list of Works by CurrrenpaLe, HerrLewnire, SHERATON, 
Apam, and others, in fine state for Collectors, and offered at 
moderate prices, sent post-free on application to 


B. T. BATSFORD, Architectural Bookseller and Publisher, 
94 High Holborn, London, 











READY ON THURSDAY.] ~~ Price 10s. 6a. net. 


THE ENGLISH HOUSE 


How to Judge ‘its Styles and Periods. 


By W. SHAW SPARROW, Author of “0 D ” 
and Compiler of “The British Home of ToDe aout 
An interesting book, pointing eut the various marked 
characteristics by which you may judge to what style or period 
your own or any other house belongs. The book, which is fully 
illustrated with the finest examples of various styles of English 
houses, closes with two chapters ppon Modern Architects and 
their Clients. These chapters contain invaluable advice to alj 
owners of property who contemplate building houses. 


ROUSSEAU 


AND THE WOMEN HE LOVED. 

By FRANCIS GRIBBLE. Portraits, 15s. net, 

Mr. Gribble had access te much fresh material, and his book is 
by far the most complete biography of Rousseau yet published 
in any language. 

“ He has taken the ‘Confessions’ and torn them to sbreds,"’ gays the Daily 
Telegraph. 
TWO VERY INTERESTING VOLUMES OF FRENGH MEMOIRS. 


THE 


WIFE OF LAFAYETTE. 


By Mrs. M. CRAWFORD, Illustrated, 15s. net. 


“This story of the Marquise de Lafayette is as well done as it could 
he for the general reader. The character, courage, and fortitude of the 
‘ardent Adrienne’ fit with the best examples of her [gmous mir 

~The 


THE * 


King who Never Reigned. 
By JOSEPH TURQUAN and others, Illustrated, 15s. net. 


The dramatic story of Louis XVII., told by a Royalist eyo. 
witness, and the Pretender Naundorf, with a striking and able 
solution of the mystery of the King’s death by the noted French 
historian, Joseph Turquan. 


EVELEIGH NASH’S NEW FICTION. 
SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 


Your attention ia ealled to the following splendid List, which 
contains the New Books of many Popular Authors. Severql ave 
exceptionally interesting and from all you may be sure of deriving 
entertainment. You should especially note that Mr. Morley Roberts's 
New Novel, ‘DAVID BRAN,” will be published on Ocivber 2th. 


THE FINEST NOVEL OF THE YEAR ig 


DAVID BRAN, 


By MORLEY ROBERTS, Author of “ Rachel Marr.” 


In this great human story, which has its setting in a small 
Western fishing village, Mr. MORLEY ROBERTS presents 
unconventional view of the position of the UNMARRIED WOM. 
The simple dignity of the style and the strange spell of the narra- 
tive, with its wild dramatic climax, should place “DAVID BRAN” 
among the masterpieces of English fiction. : 


Order your copy AT ONCE, otherwise you may be kept for 
weeks on the waiting list. 


THE OTHER MAN’S' WIFE. 


By FRANK RICHARDSON. 

This brilliant and dramatic new story is by far the best novel Mr. Frank 
Richardson has yet written. 

“**The Other Man’s Wife’ is studd i i 
aud evenks of his delightful Pockisy Lamour. Te hat nent Fame si 
JOHN SILENCE ... ALGERNON BLACKWOOD 
BY FAITH ALONE _.... RENt Bazin 
DISCIPLES OF PLATO F, C. PHIuips and 


Percy FENDALL 

THE MAN FROM ROME _ -. M. Van Vorst 
THE MAN WHO UNDERSTOOD 

WOMEN a om nas A 
THE HAPPY MEDIUM... 
FORGING THE BLADES 
THE LONDON PLOT ... 
STOLEN SWEETS (15th)... 
THE CHRIST OF TORO (15th) 








Outlook. 





LEONARD MERRICK 
CHARLES MARRIOTT 
BERTRAM MITFORD 
CARLTON DAWE 
WILLIAM LE Quevx 
G, CUNNINGHAME 
GRAHAM 


EVELEIGH NASH, Fawside House, King St., Covent Garden, W.0 
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FIRST FOUR VOLUMES NOW READY. 


NELSON’S 
SHILLING LIBRARY 


OF NOTABLE COPYRIGHT BOOKS 
IN TRAVEL, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
AND GENERAL LITERATURE. . . 


Under arrangements with several of the leading publishers, Messrs. Nelson are about to issue an 
important new Series of Reprints. This will comprise the best COPYRIGHT Works of recent years in 
Travel, History, Biography, and General Literature. Many works of striking merit, the price of which 
has hitherto prevented them from attracting the attention they deserve, will be included, The yolumes 
are the same size as the now familiar Nelson’s Library, are beautifully printed and illustrated, and 
bound in cloth elegant, with special end-papers and coloured wrapper. Four volumes will be issued 
in October, November, and December respectively. 








FIRST FOUR VOLUMES Now Ready. 
EDWARD WHYMPER. 


SCRAMBLES AMONGST THE ALPS. 


G. W, E. RUSSELL. 


COLLECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS. 


SIR A. CONAN DOYLE. 


THE GREAT BOER WAR. 


CAPTAIN TROTTER. 


LIFE OF JOHN NICHOLSON. 





Ready in NOVEMBER. Ready in DECEMBER. 
THE MEMORIES 0F DEAN HOLE STEWART EDWARD WHITE. 
THE FOREST. 
RICHARD JEFFERIES, 
WILD LIFE IN A SOUTHERN a ae 
DEN ° 
COUNTY. THE GOL AGE 


SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN. 


R. E. PROTHERO. THE SIMPLE ADVENTURES OF 





THE PSALMS IN HUMAN LIFE. A MEMSAHIB. 
HERBERT W. PAUL. THE REMINISCENCES OF SIR 
LIFE OF GLADSTONE. HENRY HAWKINS (LORD BRAMPTON). 


Price ONE SHILLING net per Volume. 


*.* On Sale at all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls. 





THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
85 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; Edinburgh, Dublin, and New York. 
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On Sale at all 
Booksellers’, Bookstalls, § Libraries 


ON 


WEDNESDAY 


October 14th 


LEWIS 
RAN D 


BY 


MARY 
JOHNSTON 


AUTHOR OF 


By Order of the Company 


14th EDITION 


9th EDITION 


The Old Dominion 


Audrey 


5th EDITION 


Sir Mortimer 


4th EDITION 





450 pages. 4 Coloured Piates 





ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd., 





10 Orange Street, Leicester Square, London, W.C. 


MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 
MODERN ART. | 


A Comparative Study of the Formative Arts. Being a Cop. 
tribution to a New System of ésthetics. 


By JULIUS MEIER-GRAEFE. 


Translated by FLORENCE SIMMONDS and G. W. CHRYSTAL, MA 
With about 300 Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 4to, £2 2s. net,* 


[Nezt week, 
*,* Starting from Rubens, whom he pronounces the father ‘of modern 
painting, Dr. Meier-Graefe traces the development of modern art through 
various personalities, following this chiefly in its two main curreuts—that of 
France, where the Rubens tradition was implanted by Watteau and by 
Fragonard, and that of England, where it was imported by Van Dyck, ang 
took on new beauty in the hands of Reynolds and Gainsborough, 





THE GREATNESS AND 
DECLINE OF ROME, 
By GUGLIELMO FERRERO. 


Demy 8vo, 6s. net each.* 
Vor. IIl—THE FALL OF AN ARISTOCRACY, 
PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


Vol. 1.—EMPIRE BUILDERS. Vol. 11.—JULIUS CASAR. 


PERSIA: the Awakening East, 
By W. P. CRESSON, F.R.G.S. 


Illustrated, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 











THE FIJIANS. 
A Study of the Decay of Custom. 
By BASIL THOMSON, 


Author of “The Story of Dartmoor Prison,” &c. 
Demy Svo, 10s. net. 


MR. HALL CAINE’S REMINISCENCES, 


MY STORY. 


By HALL CAINE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“‘ There is no mistaking the strong interest of the book ; it holds the reader 
to the finish.”—Pall Malt Gazette. 


JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU. 


By JULES LEMAITRE, of the French Academy. 


Demy &vro, 10s. net. 


THE AUTUMN GARDEN. 
By EDMUND GOSSE, M.A., LL.D. 


Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 


Thursday, 











e (Thursday. 
THE WORLD’S GOLD. 
By L. DE LAUNAY, 
Professor at the Ecole Supérieure des Mines. — Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 
THE NOVELS OF THE DAY. 
SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 


Mr. Heinemann begs to announce that he will publish a new noral 
hy FLORA ANNIE STEEL, Author of “ On the Face of the 
Waters,” on Thursday next :— 


A PRINCE OF DREAMERS. 
By F. A. STEEL. 


MAURICE GUEST. 
By H, H. RICHARDSON. 


THE MAGNATE. 
By ROBERT ELSON. 


THE MAN WHO LIVED. 
By BERYL TUCKER, Author of “The Ring.” 


MARCIA IN GERMANY. 


An Indiscreet Chronicle. 
HALF-A-CROWN EACH. 


THE UTTERMOST FARTHING. 


By Mrs. B.-LOWNDES, Author of “The Pulse of Life.” 


THE BLOTTING BOOK. 


By E. F. BENSON, Author of “Sheaves.” 


THE POWER OF A LIE. 
By JOHAN BOJER. 
With Introduction by HALL CAINE. 
* Prospectus of these Works and Mr. Heinemanns Autumn 
Announcement List post-free. 


WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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Kindly write to Messrs. METHUEN for their New Illustrated Announcement List, which is full 


of the most interesting matter. 


In interest and value it is a remarkable set of volumes, 


Please ask to see Messrs. METHUEN’S New Books at your Libraries and Booksellers’. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


Messrs. Methuen have just published a delightful book by 
Kenneth Grahame, Author of “The Golden Age.” It is 
mited THE WIND IN THE WILLOWS. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


They have also just published THE MEDICI 

PES, by Herbert M. Vaughan, demy Svo, 15s. net, 

and ARA COELI, an Essay in Mystical Theology, by 
the Bishop of Bloemfontein, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


MAN AND THE UNIVERSE. By Sir Oxrver Lonce. 
Demy 8v0, 78. 6d. net. ; [Now ready. 
This is a study of the influence of the advance in scientific knowledge upon 
our understanding of Christianity. 


MEMORIES OF MY LIFE. By Francis Gatton, 
F.BS.; With Portraits, demy 8vo, 10s. td. net. - 
This book contains the reminiscences of eighty-six years of a very varied life, 
—the life of the most distinguished man of science of the day. 
MARTIN HUME'S NEW BOO 


K. 

TWO ENGLISH QUEENS AND PHILIP. By Marti 
HUME, M.A., Pembroke College, Cambridge. With a Frontispiece in 
Photogravure and 12 other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

[Romantic History. 


MADAME DE LAFAYETTE. By Litiayn Rea. With 


Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. ; 
The history of the woman beloved of Madame de Sévigné and La Rochefou- 


eauid, 
MY MEMOIRS. By Atexanpre Dumas. Translated by 


E. M. Watter. With Frontispiecesin Photogravure. In 6 vols., 6s. each, 
Vol. V. One more volume will complete the trauslation of this great book. 


THE COMPLETE FOXHUNTER. By CHARLES 
RICHARDSON. With 46 Illustrations, of which four are in Colour, demy 
Svo, 12s. 6d. net. a 

The keynote of the book is the modern conditions of hunting, and there are 
chapters on the Master of Hounds, the Field and its duties, on Foxhounds, 

Harriers and Beagles, on Horses and Stables, and various kindred matters. 


COROT AND HIS FRIENDS. By Everarp MEyYNELL. 


With 28 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 61. net. 


ALL THINGS CONSIDERED. By G. K. Cuesterroy. 


Feap. 8vo, 5s. [Second Edition. 
A pew volume of essays which plays over the whole range of modern life. 


CHAUCER'S ENGLAND. By G. G. Couttoy. With 32 
Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
A picture of Chaucer the man, with a background of the world in which he 
lived. 


THE HOLLAND HOUSE CIRCLE. By Luoyrp Sanpers. 


With 24 Portraits and Ilustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
A delightful gallery of witty and distinguished men and women,—Rogers, 
Bacon, Moore, Sydney Smith, Macaulay among thein. 
By W. B. 


HUNGARY AND THE HUNGARIANS. 
FORSTER-BOVILL. With 12 Illustrations in Colour by W. Pascor, and 
12 from Photographs, demy §vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Hungary past and present,—ber people, her scenery, her customs, her 
charms. 


METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS 


Six Shillings each. 


The Publishers call attention to this brilliant list. Most of the 
books are in Second or Third Editions. 


Now is ready a new long Novel by W. W. Jacobe, entitled 
SALTHAVEN, Illustrated by Will Owen. 


HOLY ORDERS: the Tragedy of a Quiet Life. By 


MARIE CORELLI. [Second Edition ready. 


THE GREAT MISS DRIVER. By Anruoxy Hops. 
[Second Edition. 
“A snnny charity floods it; it is depicted humorously, but with a wise 
understanding that softens the foibles and weaknesses that it so shrewdly 
discovers. The satire is of the kindliest. A gracious spirit pervades the story, 
in keeping with the manner of telling it. And] with that we commend it 
heartily to our readers.”—Daily Chronicle. 
* Mr. Hope enthrals us and certainly Miss Driver is ‘ great.’ "’—Morning Post. 


INTERPLAY. By Beatrice Harravey, Author of 
** Ships that Pass in the Night.” [Third Edition in the press. 
“*Tnuterplay’ strikes us as the most complete, direct, and self-conscious 
expression of the reawakening of the spirit of wonder and joy that is reflect>1 
in the best aud most characteristic works of the imagination that hare beea 
ublished during the last two or three years. Miss Harrwien bas given us 
er best in this book, which should gain, and mors deservedly, the large 
popularity of ‘Ships that Pass in the Night.’’’—Morning Post, 


SALTHAVEN. By W. W. Jacons, Author of “ Many 
Cargoes.”" Illustrated, 
Mr. Jacobs's new novel is the story of several love affairs and of the means 
by which one of them was imperilled. The characters have that smack of the 
sea which seems to be inseparable from the author's work. 


OVER BEMERTON’S: an Easy-Going Story. By E. V. 
LUCAS, Author of “ Listener's Lure.” [Second Edition in the press, 
“Its pages have given me much joy. The City waiter is perfect.” 
—Darly Express. 


THE HEART SMITER. By Mary E. Mayy, Author of 


** The Sheep aud the Goats.” 
** Clever, direct, an 1 concise.""—Morning Post. 


MIRAGE, By E. Tempte Tuurstox. = rrniva raition. 


* Everywhere the story is told with such dainty art, and with such a tender, 
unaffected sensibility, that it seems to us eapable of charming all tastes.” 
* Uuique iu its simplicity and charm.”—Bystander, —Daity Telegraph. 


A DAUGHTER OF FRANCE. By Constance E. Mavp, 


Author of *‘ An Enzilish Girl in Paris." With a Frontispiece. 
“A bright, kindly, discerning book, full of humour, and instinct with broad 
sympathies." —1 imes. 
“ The situation awakens the warmest sympathies for the exquisite Jeanne, 
and ensures the reader s eagross:neut."—Pall Mall Gazette, 


CIUSIN CINDERELLA. By Sara Jeanvetre Duncan 
(Mrs. Cotes), [Second Edition in the press, 
“ A very welcome, pleasant, and effective book.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
**Charmingly frivolous—tboroughly enjoyable.'’—Morning Leader. 


THE SPIRIT OF REVOLT. By Parvir Greps. 





AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. 
By W. McDOUGALL. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

In the first part the principal motive forces that underlie all the activities 
of individuals and of societies are defined, and the way in which they become | 
organised iu the individual mind. The second part illustrates the ways in which 
each of them plays its part in the life of society. 


COUNTRY WALKS ABOUT FLORENCE. By Epwarp 
HUTTON. With 32 Drawings by ApgeLaipe Maxcui, and 20 other Illus- 
trations, feap. 8vo, 5s. net. 

This new book of Mr. Hutton’s deals with an unknown country, unknown 
though so near to the best known of all. The book is concerned with the 
byways, village churches, wayside shrines, villas, and gardens of the country 
in the vicinity of Florence, within a radius of ten miles or so. 


HOME LIFE IN ITALY. sy Lixa Durr Gorpon 
(Mrs. Aubrey Waterfield). With many Illustrations, of which 12 are by 
Aubrey Waterfield, demy Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 

The life of modern rural Italy is described with sympathy and intimate | 
knowledge. A charming book. | 


JAMES II. AND HIS WIVES. By Attan Fea. With | 


40 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 62. net. 
With 


GREAT RALEGH. By Hvucu pe Sétrxcourt. 
16 Illustrations, demy 8vo, ]0s. 6. net. 
AGROUP OF SCOTTISH WOMEN. By Captain Harry 
GRAHAM. With 16 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 
THE OLD-TIME PARSON. By P. H. Dircurretp, M.A. 
With 16 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 61. net. 
The author of “The Parish Clerk,” which reached a third edition in three 


mouths, has turned his attention to the study of old-fusioned parsons and | 
their ways. . | 


COINS AND HOW TO KNOW THEM. By Gertnupe 
BURFORD RAWLINGS. With m any Illustrations, crown Svo, 6s. 

SELECTED POEMS OF FRANCIS THOMPSON. 
ame Be, Ryn caine MEYNELL. With a Portrait in Photogravure, 

FLORENTINE SCULPTORS OF THE RENAISSANCE. 
By WILHELM BODE, Ph.D. Translated by J. Haynes. With 94 
Illustrations, wide royal 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. [Classics of Art. 


THE LITTLE DAUPHIN. By Caruarine Wetcu. With 


16 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


A SUMMER TOUR IN FINLAND. By Pavur Warveman. | 


With 16 Illustrations in Colour by A. Freperter, and 16 other Illustra- | 
tions, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. ' 


[Second Edition in the press. 


HILL RISE. By W. B. Maxwett, Author of “ Vivien.” 


(Third Edition, 
“A more wholesome, a sweeter, sounder story will hardly be found on the 
library lists this winter.’’—Daily Graphic, 
“An exceptionally clever and interesting story; an excellent example of 
ingenious apd wholesome fiction ; skilfully told and of absorbing interest.” 
—Scotsman, 


ANTHONY CUTHBERT. By Ricwarp Bacor. 


[Second Edition. 
“ The plot is skilfully developed, and the dramatic episode which gives the 
key to the action is original and unexpected. Certaiuly a novel worth the 
reading.” —Datly Express. 
“A singularly oriyinal and powerful story.""—Dundee Courier, 


SPANISH GOLD. By Georce A. Biruincuam. 


[Third Edition in the press, 
**The book is as good as a holiday; it is pure undiluted bumour from 
beginning to end gloriously amusing,”—-Morning Leader, 
** We are taken captive by the curate. The humuur is irresistible.” 
—Manche-ter Guardian. 
** As scene follows scene the reader's heart beats quicker with excitement 
and laughter and admiration."’"—Duily News. 


MR. APOLLO: a Just Possible Story. By Forp Mavox 
HUEFFER, [Second hdition mm the press. 

“Itis almost delightfully haman—it is enthralling and dramatic.”—Staedard. 

**Fall of knowledge and sympathy, and written with quiet humour.”—Punch. 

** The persoual sketches are excelleut,the writiug is sucid and unstrained.” 
— Saturday Review. 

ARNOUL THE ENGLISHMAN. By Francis Avetine. 

“The incident is good and the descriptive passages will delight those 

readers who care for graceful scholarship." — West minster Gazette, 


THE RESULT OF AN ACCIDENT. By -Bearrice 
WHITBY. [Third Edition in the press. 
*“* A very tender and charming story in which Mrs. De Carteret stands out 
with delightful grace an finish. ’~—Standard, 
“The story attracts by its sympathetic human interest and careful 
characterisation.’’"—Dundee Courier. 


A SET OF SIX. By Joserpm CONRAD. {Second Baition. 


“Mr. Conrad's mastery of English prose is remarkable, and every page he 
writes has real distiuction.”—Athenzum, 


THE EASY-GO-LUCKIES; or, One Way of Living. 
By MAUD STEPNEY RAWSON. (Third Edition in the press. 
“The book makes its way by sheer lightness of heart and touch, and a sense 


of humour is never abseut froin those lively pages."’"—Daily Telegraph, 





METHUEN and CO., 


36 Essex Street, 


London, W.C. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS and CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE LIFE OF 


HENRY IRVING. 


By AUSTIN BRERETON. 


With 1 Photogravure, 22 Collotype Plates, and 23 other Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. net. 





With 6 Portraits, 2 





THE JOURNAL OF ELIZABETH LADY HOLLAND (1791-1811). 


Edited by the EARL OF ILCHESTER. 


vols. 8yvo, 21s. net. 


[Newt week, 





HISTORICAL AND 


POLITICAL ESSAYS. 


By WILLIAM EDWARD HARTPOLE LECKY. 


8vo, 10s. 6d, net. 


ConTENTS.—Thoughts on History—The Political Value of 


History—The Empire: its Value and its Growth—lIreland in the 


Light of History—Formative Influences—Carlyle’s Message to his Age—Isracl among the Nations—Madame de Staél—The Private 
Correspondence of Sir Robert Peel—The Fifteenth Earl of Derby—Mr, Henry Reeve-—-Dean Milman—Queen Victoria ag a Moral 


Force—Old-Age Pensions. 





Edited by their Niece, 


With 2 Photogravure Portraits, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


MEMORIALS OF TWO SISTERS: Susanna & Catherine Winkworth 


MARGARET J. SHAEN. 
[Next week, 


Catherine, the younger of these two sisters, is the better known, she being the trinslator of the famous collection of hymng known aa 
“ Zyra Germaniea.” Susanna Winkworth was the translator of several important works by Baron Bunsen, but her best-known work in 
this direction was that of the “ Theologia Germanica,” which was issued in 1854 with a Prefuce by Charles Kingsley. 

The greater part of the book is composed of letters from the two sisters to memters of their family circle and others. Letters are ele 
given from various friends, such as Maurice, James Martineau, Baron Bunsen, Mazzini,and Charlotte Bronté, and in these and other 
letters glimpecs are given of many well-known and interesting persons. 





CHEAP RE-ISSUE, 2 vols. 8vo, 7s. net. 


MY 


Being a Chapter in Personal 


INNER LIFE: 


Evolution and Autobiography. 


By J. BEATTIE CROZIER, M.D., Author of “Civilization and Progress,” &c, 


TIMES.—* A striking, noteworthy book, far removed from the ruck of cheap fugitive reminisconces and recollections.” 
SPECTATOR.—“ Mr. Crozier is known to English readers as one of the most versatile and original thinkers of the day, and 
there is nothing which he is disposed to say which is not, at least, interesting and suggestive. This work is no exception to the 


rule.” 


DAILY NEWS.—“ Dr. Crozier’s style is remarkable, among other things, for its pictorial power....... The story of his boyhood 
now and again reminds one of ‘Tom and Huckleberry’s exploits as narrated by Mark Twain.......A knowledge of Dr. Crozier’s two or 


three books is in itself a liberal education.” 





LECTURES ON THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION OF 
THE EICHTEENTH CENTURY IN ENCLAND. 


Popular Addresses, Notes, and other Frarments. By ARNOLD TOYN. 
BEF. Together with 1 Reminiscence of the Author by LORD MILNER. 
NEW AND CHEAP EDITION. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


HISTORY OF THE ROYAL REGIMENT, 


OF ARTILLERY, 1815-1853. 


By Lieut.-Col. HENRY W. L. HIME, late R.A. 8vo, 6s. net. 


[Next week. 
THE LAND OF PROMISE: 


An Account of the Materia! and Spiritual Unity of Amorica, 
By RICHARD DE BARY. Crown Svo, 6s. net. [Neat week. 


BUDDHISM: 

Primitive and Present in Magadha and in Ccylon. 
By REGINALD STEPHEN COPLESTON, D.D., Bishop of Calcutta. 
SECOND EDITION, R&VISED. 8vo, 10s. 6d, net. 


THE ORIGIN OF VERTEBRATES. 
By WALTER H. GASKELL, M.A., M.D. (Camb.), LL.D. (Edinburgh, 
and McGill Univ., Montreal), &. With 160 Lilustrations, royal &vo, 
21s. net. 

In this book is put forth a theory of the Origin of Vertebrates, 
which is based upon two fundamental propositions—(1) that the 
essential factor for the upward evolution of all animals is growth of 
brain power; (2) that each higher group of animals has arisen from 
some member of the highest group evolved up to that time, and not 
from a lower group. 


NEW LIGHT ON IMMORTALITY. 


By E. E. FOURNIER D'ALBE, B.Sc. (Lond.), M.R.LA., Hon, Secreta 
of the Dublin Section of the Society for Psychical Research, With Frontie 
piece, Portraits, and Diagrams in Text, crown Svo, 6s. net. [Next week, 


In this rolume the new data accumulated by recent physical and 
biological investigations on the one hand, and psychical research on 
the other, are brought to bear upon the question of human survival 
after death. The work of Myers is supplemented by an attempt to 
Jormulate a physical theory of immortality which shall, when thought 
out to its ultimate logical consequences, lead to no qualitative or 
quantitative inconsistencies with known facts, 


ANGLING AND ART IN SCOTLAND: 

| Some Fishing Experiences Related and Iiiustrated. 
By ERNEST E. BRIGGS, R.I, With 32 Coloured Plates and other 
lilustrations, 4to, 12s. 6d. net. . 


LIFE AND SPORT IN HAMPSHIRE. 


Rv G. A.B. DEWAR. With 2 Illustrations in Colour by ARCHIBALD 
THORBURN, aud several from Photographs, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
[Next week, 








LONGMANS’ POCKET LIBRARY.—New Volume. 
‘SELECT EPIGRAMS FROM THE 
GREEK ANTHOLOGY. (Translated.) 


By J. W. MACKAIL., M.A., LL.D., Protessor of Poetry in the University 
of Oxford. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s, net ; leather, 3s. net, 





4A Complete List of Announcements sent on Application. 





LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.S NEW BOOKS 


The Book of the Pearl. 
The History, Art, Science, and Industry of the Queen 
of Gems. 


By Dr. G. F. KUNZ and Dr. C. H. STEVENSON. 
100 Full-page Plates and Maps, Royal 8vo, £2 2s. net. 


With 








Herculaneum, Past, Present, and 


Future. by CHARLES WALDSTEIN, Litt.D., Ph.D., 


LHLD., and LEONARD SHOOBRIDGE, M.A. With Coloured 
Frontispiece, numerous Photogravure Plates, and other Illus- 
trations and Maps, Imperial Svo, 21s. net. 











Annual of the British School 
at Athens. | session 1906-7. 


With numerous Illustrations, Super-Royal 8vo, 25s. net. 


PrixcipaL CONTENTS : ~Gusavatione at Sparta, 1907, Kt. M. Dawkins, 
4. J.B, Wace, J. P. Droop, G. Dickins, M. N. Tod, A. M. Woodward, E. 8. 
Forster. Mediaeval Fortresses of the N.W. Peloponnesus, KR. 
Traquair. Bithynica, F. W. Hasluck. Excavations at Theotokou, 
A J. B, Wace and J. P. Droop, A Statute of an Attic Thiasos, 
M.N, Tod. Damophon of Messene, IL, G. Dickins. Early Aegean 
Civilization in Italy, T. E. Peet. Cretan Palaces and the 
Aegean Civilization, Ul., D. MacKenzie. 


PART it, JUST PUBLISHED. 


Zschylus in English Verse. 
Part II]. Agamemnon Choéphoroe, or The Mourners; 
Eumenides, or The Reconciliation. By ARTHUR 8. WAY, 
D.Lit. 3s. 6d. net, 








Crown Svo, 





Buddhist Essays. By PAUL DAHLKE. 


Translated from the German by BHIKKHU SILACARA, 
8vo, 10s. net. 








The Philosophy of Gassendi. 


By G. S. BRETT, Professor of Philosophy, 
College, Lahore. 8vo, 10s. net. 


Government 





Working Lads’ Clubs. 


Lollardy and the Reformation 


in England. An Historical Survey. 
By JAMES GAIRDNER, C.B., Hon.LL,D,Edin. 2 vols. 8vo, 


21s. net, 


VOL. i. JUST PUBLISHED. 


A History of English Prosody 
From the Twelfth Century to the Present Day. 


By Prof. GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A., Hon. LL.D. 
8vo. Volume II. From Shakespeare to Crabbe. 





3 vols. 
15s. net. 


Previously published : Vol. I. From the Origins to Spenser. 10s. net. 


RUDYARD KIPLING. 
The Jungle Book. .y rupyarp KrPuine. 


With 16 Illustrations in Colour by MAURICE and Epwarp 
DETMOLD. 8vo, 5s. net. 








An English Holiday with Car 


and Camera. By JAMES JOHN HISSEY, 


With 28 Full-page Illustrations from Photographs taken by 
the Author, and a Map of the Route, 8vo, 10s. net. 








Fairy Tales from South Africa. 


Collected from Original Native Sources and Arranged by 
Mrs. E, J. BOURHILL and Mrs. J. B. DRAKE, Illustrated 
by W. Herpext HoLLoway. Crown vo, gilt edges, 3s. 6d, 





NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
The Diva’s Ruby. nsyr. marion crawrorp. 


A Sequel to “ The Primadonna” and “Soprano.” 
QUIDA’S LAST NOVEL. 


Helianthus. A Romance of Modern Europe. 


Mamma, By RHODA BROUGHTON, 
The Sunny Side of the Hill. 


By ROSA N, CAREY. 


Paths of the Righteous. 


By L. DOUGALL, Author of “ Beggars All,” &c. 





By CHARLES E. B. RUSSELL and L. 
of “The Making of the Criminal.” 
5s. net. 


M. RIGBY, Authors 
Illustrated, Crown 8vo, | 


|The Forbidden Boundary, 


And other Stories, By B. L. PUTNAM WEALE. 





CROVE’S DICTIONARY OF MUSIC & MUSICIANS 


5 vols., £5 5s. 


net. 


THE NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF THIS INVALUABLE WORK, 
EDITED BY J. A. FULLER MAITLAND, M.A., 
CAN NOW BE PURCHASED ON A SYSTEM OF 


PAYMENT BY INSTALMENTS 


SPREAD OVER 12 


The descriptive Prospectus, giving full list of contributors, 


TO 15 MONTHS. 


interesting extracts 


from the work, and particulars of the conditions of purchase, may be obtained 
from your Bookseller or from the Publishers (O Dept.) 





MACMILLAN and. CO,, Ltd., St. Martin’s Street, 


London, W.C. 
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Smith, Elder and Co.’s Publications, 


A SECRET CHAPTER OF HISTORY. 
MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND THE HOME RULE BILL. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE ‘“'rcaay. ‘price one sninmen™ 
Ready, price One Shilling, 
Includes a further Instalment of HENRY W. LUCY’S REMINISCENCES, entiticd 
“SIXTY YEARS IN THE WILDERNESS,” 
one amane others, articles on “A CRUISE WITH THE CHANNEL FLEET,’ by the Right Honourable Sir ROWLAND 
BLENNERHASSETT, Bart. and “THE SYMPATHETIC WHUR,” by E. V. LUCAS. 
PRESS OPINIONS. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ In the October number of the Cornhill Magazine disclosed in the current Curnhill by Mr. H. W. Lucy, the famous Parlig. 


Mr. H. W. Lucy tells in fascinating style the secret history of the Home Rule | mentary journalist.” 
split in 1886," PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Any young politician under the impression 


STANDARD.—“ Mr. Tucy presents in a new light the sequence of events | that measures, not men, determine the course of history should have hig 
which led to the formation of the Liberal Unionist party, aud the complete | attention directed to the very spicy and frank revelations made by Mr 
split between Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Chamberlain.” | Labouchere to Mr. H. W. Lucy for an article in this month’s Cornhilj 
DAILY NEWS.—“ A most interesting page of secret political history is | Magazine on the History of the Home Rule split.” 


AUTUMN NOVELS NOW REAOY.— Crown 8vo. Gs. each. 
DIANA MALLORY. wrs. numptay warp. ROUND-THE-FIRE STORIES. 


FIRST LARGE EDITION EXHAUSTED. By A. CONAN DOYLE. With a Frontispiece, 
The Times.—“ When Sir Arthur! Daily Telegraph.—‘Sir Arthur 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. Conan Doyle set about prepar ng a | collected such. of his stories - 
From the [iverpool Daily Post.— Mr. W. L. Courtwer, in the Daily | series of sensations like * Round-the- | deal with the weird, bizarre and 
* * Dia Maljlory’ is a great book, | Teleqraph, says:—*Oune of the best Fire Stories’ he had two qualifications | supernatural, and who among living 
great in the charm, correctness, ani i 


of Mrs. Ward's works, dramatic in | very useful in such an undertaking— | novelists can excel him in ‘this 
restraint of its style, great iu the | character, full of descriptive and | versatility of inventionanda tersestyle | particular for.a of literature?” 


,andenshrining the | .....there is nota dull story in the book.” | 


























fascinating skill with which its story | illuminating detail ; 

is unfolded, great in its swift and | life history of one of the sweetest — 

dazzling flashes of portraiture.” heroines whom she has ever put upon A PAWN { N TH E GAM E. 
ores By W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL. D., Author of * Deeds that Won the Empire,” 








PUNCH. —“ We kuow Dr. Fitchett as one who fulfils, 


CATHERINE’S CHILD. By On PASTURE, we quite a remarkable meed of success, 
ne function of gilding historical piils 


Author of “‘ Deborah of Tod's,” “ Peter's Mother,” &c. By decking them out in a readable dress. 
Scotsman,—‘“‘ Some of the best quali- Glasgow Herald.—‘‘ Mrs. de la And now he’s combining his facts with romance 
In a novel entitled ‘A Pawn in the Game’; 


ties of the work of the author of | Pasture is a born story-teller. She 
“Catherine of Calais’ are revealed in | has ease, genuine simplicity, and a 
‘Catherine's Child.’ It exhibits her | certain fluency of style.......She can 


genial yet shrewd philosophy of life,| and does move you to tears and gs es 
and the simplicity, combined with | laughter over the domgs of her THE GREEN PARROT. by Bernarp £E. J. 


It deals with the great Revolution in France, 
And Messrs. Smith, Elder, they publish the same.” 

















ba otal style and the charm | characters.” CAPES, Author of “‘ The Secret in the Hill,” ** A Castle in Spain,” &, 
THE HOUSE OF THE CRICKETS. By 
By AGNES WROTH EGERTON KATHARINE TYNAN, Author of “‘ Love of Sisters,” *“* Her Ladyship,” &e, 
s 
=—_ aetna TORMENTILLA,; or, The Road to Gretna Green 
Athenzum.—“ There is ample ex- Dail Telegraph.—*“ The splendid af » 
. eneum. ? amp ay wogrere. no = sprenck By DOROTHEA DEAKIN, Author of “The Smile of Melinda,” “The 
citement throughout, for the story | cift of —ane narrative Poet and the Pierrot,” &e . 
gallops along with a fine swing.” which Mr. an rs. Egerton Castle : oa 
Academy.—‘‘In this story there is| employ so skilfully sweeps away all THE WOUNDS OF A FRIEND. By Dora 
no question as to the entertainment, | sentiment but that of spellbound GREENWELL McCHESNEY, Author of “Cornet Strong of Ireton's 
it is capitally done.” interest.”’ | Horse,” &e. In ‘preparation, 





MY FIRST AND LAST APPEARANCE, and other Original! Recitations. by 
EDWARD F. TURNER. Being Specially Revised Selections from ‘‘'P Leaves,” ‘‘ Tantler’s Sister, and other Untruthful Stories,” and “ More T 


Leaves.”” Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
DUNDEE ADVERTISER. —“ Just now, when the winter entertainments are beginning, the volume should be in much demand.” 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE TORIES. From the Accession of Charles Il, 
to the Death of William Il, (1660-1702). By C. B. BY YYLANCE KENT, M.A., Trinity College, Oxford, and of Gray's Inu, Barrister-at-Law, 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A LIFE IN THE BRITISH ARMY during the Latter 
Half of the Ninctecntk Century. By Geveral Sir RICHARD HARRISON, G.C.B., Author of ‘* The Officer's Memo Book,” &c, With Illustra 
tions, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

CHATEAU AND COUNTRY LIFE IN FRANCE. By Mary Kixe Wanprineroy, Aathor 
of “Letters of a Diplomat’s Wife,” “ Italian Letters of a Diplomat’s Wife,” &c. With 2 Illustrations, Svo, 10s. 6d. net. (Ready to-day. 

ON THE COROMANDEL COAST. By Mrs. F. E. Penny, Author of “The Inevitable Law,” &e. 
Small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [October 15th. 

THE STORY OF MAJORCA AND MINORCA, By Sir Clements R. Marxnam, K.C.B., F.RS, 
Author of “ Richard III. : his Life and Character Reviewed in the Light of Recent Research,” ‘‘ King Edward VI.: an Appreciation,” &. Small demy 
demy, 7s. 6d. net. [October 15th, 

PERCY, PRELATE AND POET. By Avice C. C. Gaussen, Author of “ A Later Pepys,” ‘A Woman 
of Wit and Wisdom,” &c. With a Preface by Sir GEORGE DOUGLAS. With a Photogravure Frontispiece and 7 Half-tone Lllustrations, small demy 
8vo, 10s. Gd. net. [In October. 

MEGGIE: a Day-Dream. By Lady Atcernony Percy. With 8 Full-page Illustrations by F. D. Beproro. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. [In October. 

SELECTED SPEECHES, POLITICAL AND FORENSIC. By Sir Epwarp Cranks, KC, 


Solicitor-General, 1886-1892, Author of “* Treatise on the Law of Extradition,” &c. Small demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, nt. 


MEMORIES OF HALF-A-CENTURY. A Record of Friendship. By R. C. Loiayy, 


M.P., Author of “‘ Harry Fludyer at Cambridge,” “* The Sun Child,” &c. With a Photogravure Froatispiece, demy 8vv, 103. 6d. net. In the press. 
BLACKSTICK PAPERS. By Lady Rircure. Mostly Reprinted from the Cornhill Magazine and the 
Hon Quarterly. With Portraits, including an uupublished Portrait of W. M. Thackeray, from a recently diseovere] miniiture painting, large post Sv, 

iS. net. [In the press. 
EPISODES IN THE LIVES OF A SHROPSHIRE LASS AND LAD. By Lady 


CATHERINE MILNES GASKELL, Author of ** The New Cin lerella,” “Spring in a Shropshire Abbey,” &. Crown 8vo, Gs. [In the press. 
THE HUMAN WOMAN. By Lady Grove, Author of “The Social Fetich,” &c. Demy 8vo, 5s, net. 
In the press. 
THE MAN OF THE MASK: a Study in the Bye-ways of History. by the Very 


Rev. ARTHUR STAPYLTON BARNES, M.A., University College, Oxford, and Trinity College, Cambridge, Chamberlain of Honour to H.H. Pope 
Pius IX. ; Author of ‘‘ The Popes and the Ordinal,” ‘* St. Peter at Rome,’’ &c. Large post 8vo, 10s. 6d, net. [In the press. 


THE LIFE OF MIRABEAU. By 5S. G. Tavteyryre, Author of “The Life of Voltaire,” “ The Friends of 


Voltaire,” &c. With Illustrations, small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [in preparation, 


THE ORIGIN OF THE SENSE OF BEAUTY. By Fetrx Cray, Architect to the Board of 
[In preparation, 


Education; Author of ‘* Modern School Buildings, Elementary and Secondary,” &c. Large post 8vo, 6s. net. 


London : SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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